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greatest importance to the ability to speak; not 
just to say words, but the power to put your 
thoughts into that forceful or persuasive speech 
which can be of such vital help towards success 
in any walk of life. This is what he says about 
‘* Effective Speech ” :—‘‘T have found ‘Effective 
Speech’ extremely interesting and helpful and those 
who will conscientiously study it will derive consider- 
able benefit from the lessons. Whenever the occasion 
arises, I will certainly recommend the Course.’ 
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walks of life, you will find the forceful speakers 
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and control. 
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Towards Peace and Plenty 


HE OBLITERATION OF THE NAZI WAR 
machine has left a kind of vacuum which 
draws into itself all kinds of emotional 

impulses. Anyone who remembers November, 

1918, will sense in the difference of response 

to military victory the new level of social 

consciousness on which we are now living. 

Behind our pride in the achievements of our 

armies and working people is the awareness 

of the grim task that has still to be completed 
in the Far East. And behind that again is the 
memory, our own, or caught from the bitter 
words of fathers or elder brothers, of not-so-old 
betrayals, of Khaki elections, ‘‘ Hang the 
Kaiser ’’ and ‘‘ Homes for Heroes ”’ slogans. 


It is a complex mood which naturally fosters 
cynicism, and the answer to cynicism is not 


an easy optimism, but a workable policy. We 


have to use the experience we have bought so 


dearly. We have learnt for the second time 
in a generation that the resources of our 


country are immense, and we think bitterly 


that it takes a war to get rid of unemployment. 
We have a wealth of native art, yet it takes a 


war to get even a fraction of it made available 


to ordinary men and women. 

The Golden Age is a recurrent theme in 
all art and poetry because it is a dream which 
haunted our forefathers wresting a living 
from mysterious nature, whose abundance 
they sensed but whose uncontrolled capricious- 


ness they feared and rationalised in myths of 


hostile beings and sins to be expiated. Our 
cover picture this month is one such projection, 


by an artist very much of our own day, of 


man’s desire for harmony and community. 
The hostile beings who frustrate our 
achieving such a world in peace are now 
neither mysterious nor supernatural. 
are those who are asking the electorate to 


renounce the co-operation to which, imperfect 


as it has been, we owe the progress we have 
demonstrably made in these past five years; 


who are making propaganda for a return to 
whose 
social consequences were more than sufficiently 
and 
whose effect on the arts was (to take one 
instance) practically to eradicate the theatre 


the policy of ‘‘ individual enterprise ” 


demonstrated in the inter-war years 


from provincial English life. 


They 


Waste of Public Money ? 


HERE IS MONEY TO BE MADE OUT OF 
6 Pos not so much as out of coal or cotton 

or steel, but a very handsome return on 
the smaller capital involved. This has to be 
borne in mind when questions of the social 
organisation of the arts are discussed by business- 
men in the terminology of disinterested 
philosophers, when they warn us of the harm 
that will be done to those sensitive plants the 
artists by the ‘‘ bureaucratic interference ”’ of 
bodies responsible to the community as a 
whole instead of to a few shareholders. The 
sniping criticism that goes on against the new 
organisations which have been created for the 
war effort is really directed against the new 
principle they embody rather than against 
particular shortcomings. This paper has been 
critical enough of ENSA’s practice, but has 
recognised that the innovation of a national 
entertainment service is a step forward and 
has given results not otherwise obtainable. 
Much depends on personnel and on responsive- 
ness to public needs and an awareness of the 
demand for high-class entertainment. The 
record of CEMA summarised in the official 
report for 1944 is a most encouraging docu- 
ment and shows what can be done, with 


popular backing, for the price of arather small | 


destroyer. 


Demand Exceeds Supply 


CEMA’s report reminds us of the key im- 
portance, for the drama, of the two repertory 
*¢ services ’? set up in London, both built up 
during one of the most difficult periods of the 
war; of peacedime plans for the national 
symphony orchestras; and of the ambitious 
schemes for Covent Garden and for the 
Crystal Palace. It records the increased 
development of arts clubs and concert societies 
and the postwar planning, by the workers 
themselves, of factory concerts and exhibitions; 
and it looks forward to the co-operation of 
CEMA with municipal enterprise. ‘* There is 
an insistent cry” it says, ‘‘ from all over the 
country for new theatre buildings,” and there 
is plenty of work for ex-Service actors as they 
are released; but we find also that audiences 
have made their mark on local theatre 
managers and have obtained straight plays 
and ballet as well as the inevitable variety 
shows. Of the many significant points in this 


report, the most telling is the recognition of an 
active public for the arts—a public that is 
beginning to go out for what it wants. 


An All-British Opera 


HE RE-OPENING OF THE SADLER’S WELLS 
Theatre (for long a refuge for the bombed- 
out and itself a victim of the blitz) as the 
London home of opera and ballet, is being 
celebrated by an event of national and 
international importance—the first produc- 
tion of Benjamin Britten’s opera Peter Grimes. 
British opera is a tree that flowers rarely and 
bears fruit at even longer intervals. To a 
hundred or more memorable novels that the 
century has produced, can our composers 
claim half-a-dozen operas of living signifi- 
cance? But this poverty is not to be blamed 
on the composers, for, without a permanent 
organisation, the chances of production of 
such an intricate form as opera, demanding the 
co-operation of hundreds of trained personnel, 
Must be too remote to tempt a composer to 
embark on a two-year’s task. 
Benjamin Britten has chosen a native theme, 
a story from George Crabbe’s poem The 
Borough, which was drawn from the life of a 
small Suffolk sea-port at the end of the eight- 
eenth century. There is no facile emotionalism, 
no obvious operatic thrill or Mediterranean 
grand passion in the parson-poet’s sober 
record of the life of the common people in a 
place where life was won hardly. But passion 
there is, and of a quality which should strike 
home to us. The libretto has been written 
by our Theatre editor, Montagu Slater, who 
whilst retaining the essentials of Crabbe’s 
story has transposed it into modern idiom. 
To the co-operative wonders of Mulberry 
and Pluto, we may hope that in another 
sphere, that of the arts, British creativeness has 
also scored a world-worthy triumph. 


A Great Union’s Jubilee 


HE AMALGAMATED ENGINEERING UNION 
al: celebrating its Silver Jubilee this July 

in a Manner commensurate with its 
importance in the life of the nation. Proces- 
cesions, pageants and demonstrations have 
been arranged to take place in all our principal 
cities. But to this traditional form of expres- 
sion of working-class organisations, so stirring 
but necessarily ephemeral, the Union has 
called in the more permanent forms of the 
film and the theatre. Details of the play and 
the film which are being prepared for them 
are not yet available, but we will make them 
known as soon as we have the information. 
Such an example of corporative ‘‘ patronage,” 
replacing a precarious dependence on the 
wealthy individual or commercial entrepreneur, 
will become increasingly common and 
cannot fail, we believe, to have a stimulating 
effect on the character of the work done in 
the arts. There is also a history of the Union 
now at the printers. 

Besides all this, the Union has asked the 
Artists’ International Association to prepare 
for them an exhibition of the visual arts. 
Londoners will be able to see this Exhibition 
at the Whitechapel Art Gallery from June 
16th-30th. It is arranged in two parts to 
illustrate the theme of ‘‘ The Engineer in 
British Life.”” One part is modern, consisting 
of works by contemporary artists inspired by 
the achievements of the industry, particularly 
in relation to the war effort, paintings of 
men and women and the machines they have 
built; the other (collected by F. D. Klingen- 
der) is historical and will show prints, 
drawings and paintings dating from the early 
years of the industrialisation of our country. 

After its London showing, ‘‘ The Engineer 
in British Life ” will tour the provinces. 


Theatre in Captivity 


by Peter Gunn 


RISON-CAMP SOCIETY IS A SOCIETY IN 
Priniatures in some ways highly artificial. 
But it reflects divisions of thought and 
action which divide crdinary society. It has 


its reactionaries and its forward-looking 
elements. * ; 
The day-to-day necessities of animal 


existence are provided for the prisoner of 
war. He does not have to worry about them 
—or, at any rate, his worrying will not procure 
for him any greater quantities of them. This 
and the fact that his life is neither strictly 
military nor civil in its ordering account for 
much of its artificiality. He sees no women; 
sex, therefore, becomes subordinate. He has 
leisure to read, think and talk, and little 
distraction. 

These reasons, together of course with 
other factors, bear very directly on the 
importance of the theatre in the existence of 
the prisoner of war. In most camps it became 
the centre of his communal life. Theatrical 
‘criticism and the struggle of various sections 
to secure control of policy had wider socio- 
logical implications. In Oflag 79 a weekly 
paper was founded with the intention of 
providing independent criticism of theatrical 
production and policy. Almost immediately 
the response and demands of its readers forced 
it to include within its scope literary criticism, 
economic and political discussion, postwar 
planning and the exposing to the public of 
petty rackets inside the camp. Here again 
there was an important difference from normal 
conditions, in that stimulus and response were 
almost immediate. What was said or written 
to-day was all around the camp before 
to-morrow. Action and reaction were swift 
and full-blocded. Feeling had an _ extra- 
ordinary intensity. A technical matter of 
production or the style of an actor was 
regarded, rightly, as a criticism of life. 

What I think most remarkable in the 
officers’ camps of my experience—Chieti, 
Mahrisch Triibau and Brunswick—was_ the 
technical excellence of their theatre, but their 
dack of wider cultural understanding. The 
policy was to provide ‘‘ entertainment’ for 
the camp. Over the interpretation of “‘ enter- 
tainment’’ a prolonged battle was fought. 
I haven’t been back in England long enough 
to know the facts, but it seems to me that we 
-were thrashing out in our miniature society 
those supremely important points that are at 
present occupying the minds of the serious 
lovers of the English theatre—or of any other 
people’s theatre for that matter. Is the 
‘theatre to be chained to the completely 
false and constricting demands of West End 
-commercialism, the criterion of the ‘‘ box- 
office draw,”’ or is it to be the living expression 
-of the conditions, wants, desires, hopes of an 
intelligent people? Are we to have a popular 
national theatre which embraces everybody 
an its creative life, or must we continue to be 
thwarted by the financial considerations of 
theatrical magnates, watchful only of the 
profitable inadequacies of the middle-class ? 

You will think it strange that the box-office 
‘criterion should have been applied to the 
choice of plays in prison camps. But ‘“‘It 
-was a West End success ”’ was for a long time 
the main argument of camp reactionaries. 
So we were given Grouse in June, French 
Without Tears, and Spring Meeting. In the end 


r 


this only demonstrated our point. The greatest 
discussion arose out of the best and the worst 
plays. There was a steady progression in 
discrimination. The most important thing 
we learnt from our experience was the value 
of the theatre in the community. We developed 
a taste for the theatre. We learnt some of the 
causes and effects of the vitality of the Soviet 
dramatic arts. We wanted to know what we 
could get when we returned to England. 
What was C.E.M.A. doing, what was to be 
the future of the Repertory movements, the 
Little Theatres, Unity, the long-projected 
National Theatre? How could the English 
theatre be brought within the reach of 
everyone and actors be trained and fairly 
paid? Were new plays being written and 
produced by young playwrights and experi- 
ments being made in new technique? These 
problems were real and vital to us. 


Since post-war planning was in the air, in 
our discussions we worked out plans whereby 
the Iccal Little Theatres and repertories all 
over the country could be encouraged and 
subsidised, and regional theatres with more 
ambitious aims established in the provincial 
centres so that people might see the best 
actors and the best plays procurable. In the 
provincial towns the theatre would be part 
of the civic centres, the nuclei of a developing 
national culture, where provision would be 
made for art exhibitions, music, films produced 
regionally, libraries. We felt that what had 
been done during the war years, especially by 
C.E.M.A., was only the first step in meeting 
long over-due national needs. We did not 
want to see an artificially fostered culture, 
but the spontaneous expression of the whole 
people. The checks to pre-war development 
we felt to be financial, the existence of 
monopoly,the legacyof middle-class dominance 
in the arts. The answer we found in a govern- 
ment policy which maintained a_ healthy 
connection between local, regional control 
over their own cultural activitiés and a national 
guidance of the whole which had prime 
regard to the diffusion of what was best both 
at home and abroad. And, most important, 
here would lie the opportunity for the young 
artist; we looked for the springing up of new 
creative work, on a basis which would give 
artists their stimulus and livelihood and 
satisfy the emotional and intellectual wants 
of the community. 

‘The demands of those who wanted an 
experimental theatre in the camp were not 
wholly successful. The war was too short for 
that. Choice of play was limited by the 
watchful eye of Fascist detaining powers, and 
the dead hand of supporters of the West End 
theatre. For this reason our criticism was in a 
large degree negative. What we put on were 
things by Shaw, Maugham, Barrie, Gals- 
worthy, Wilde, Priestley’s I’ve Been There 
Before, Emlyn Williams’ The Corn is Green, 
The Man Who Came to Dinner, The Taming of 


the Shrew (very imazinatively done), Ibsen’s 
Ghosts, O’Neill’s Ah Wilderness!; a black and 
white production of School for Scandal. Our 
Town and Macbeth were in production when 
conditions near the end made it impossible 
to put them on. At one time in Chieti we had 
a new show each week, in Germany two 
theatres running simultaneously. 

The production in nearly all these was of a 
very high standard. In a camp of some two 
thousand officers there were technicians of all 
sorts. We were fortunate, too, in having a 
number of professional actors from the London 
West End, from repertory and from film- 
work both British and American. But with 
constant experience over a number of years 
some of the amateurs developed a technique 
superior to many of the professionals. 

The problem of female parts, curiously, was 
not such a serious one. The way in which we 
overcame the difficulty showed how the 
convention of the Elizabethan stage must 
have been in its day completely satisfactory. 
With us it was only the newcomers into 
prison who felt the strangeness of seeing 
women’s parts played by men. They soon 
dropped into the convention. It might be of 


\ 


value to their acting if all actors played — 


women at some time in their career. They 
would gain from it a greater sensibility and 
controlled subtlety restraining the noticeable 
tendency to stylised over-acting which seems 
to be the result of the training in our English 
dramatic schools. 


Two producers in my opinion stood out 
from the rest. One was John Grime, in peace- 
time dramatic critic of the Daily Express. 
Grime’s outlook was realistic. He took the 
standard of acting as he found it and aimed 


at giving an extremely careful and detailed 


production, paying great attention to gesture, 
intonation and timing. The amateur was 
simply moulded into what Grime wanted— 
he was ‘‘ produced ’’; the professional was 
overawed by Grime’s personality into accept- 
ing his judgment. Minute attention was given 
to the mise en scéne. The resulting production 
was balanced, and competent, though one 
felt a certain lack of inspiration. But his 
Ah Wilderness ! was an outstanding success. 

A producer of a quite different character 
was James McFarlane, who put on The Corn 
is Green and as 1perb production of The Taming 
of the Shrew. McFarlane was alive to the 
possibilities of our camp conditions for experi- 
ments in production. Unfortunately he was 
prevented from putting on plays that dealt 
directly with our modern, actual problems. 
Rivalry from the ‘* West End success ”’ school 
debarred him from realising his potentialities 
to the full. His production of the Shrew, 
however, was the most original thing done on 
our stage. In it he was assisted by a very able 
decorator, Mark Ogilvie-Grant. One simply 
symbolised backcloth served throughout. 
McFarlane did not restrict himself to the 
stage but used the whole auditorium in such 
a way that the audience was wrapped in the 
living reality of the thing. Elizabethan music 
and songs were so woven-in that the fabric 
was most wonderfully integrated inits colour, 
music and vigorous life. 


As to original writing, conditions ip the 
camps were on the whole unfavourable. “After 
the first shock of capture the mind seemed to 
seek some escape through personal, individual 
forms of expression. The objectifying of our 
experiences, when we saw ourselves as parts 
in a more comprehensive whole, only came 
later. Poetry was the more natural vehicle. 
There was much verse written. Little I read 
was of value, being mostly nostalgic or 
realism at second-hand. What was original 


Continued at foot of next column. 


Film Workers in Conference 


by Ralph Bond 


LTHOUGH DOMESTIC ISSUES PREDOMINATED 
A at this year’s annual conference of the 

Association of Cine-Technicians, the 
highlight of the proceedings was the appear- 
ance of two fraternal delegates from the 
French film industry. Louis Daquin (general 
secretary of the Syndicat des Techniciens de 
la Production Cinématographique) and 
Charles Chezeau (general secretary of the 
Syndicat des Travailleurs du Film) were 
accorded a remarkable ovation; and there 
was no mistaking the response to their appeal 
for an international federation of film workers 
to embrace at the outset Britain, France, the 
Soviet Union and America. Some years ago 
the A.C.T. itself proposed such a federation, 
but war intervened and the project had to be 
put on the shelf. Now it has again become a 
practical possibility, and a strong delegation 
from A.C.T’. is going to Paris to lay the basis 
for this association which, it is hoped, will 
seek affiliation to the new International 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

The speeches of Daquin and Chezeau 
fitted into the mood of the Conference. 
Their statement that a large French film 
studio allied to a chain of cinemas had been 
requisitioned by the French Government 
and handed over to the film trade unions to 
be run on co-operative lines, made a direct 
appeal to British film workers who for two 
years now have been waging a fight against 
private monopoly in our own film industry. 
The allegation of monopoly made against 
Rank and his associated companies has been 
proved by the report of the Cinematograph 
Films Council, but despite repeated appeals 
Hugh Dalton, the President of the Board of 
Trade, held out no hope of any legislation 
coming before Parliament during the present 
session. As a resolution pointed out, the 
British film industry will enter the postwar 
period without any plan, without any measure 
of public control and still firmly in the grip 
of a monopoly that controls the key positions 
in every section—production, distribution, 
exhibition. 


A.C.T. has always been the most forward- 
looking of the trade unions operating in films. 
It.has been strikingly successful in improving 
wages and working conditions, and in creating 
a real trade union consciousness among 


Continued from previous column, 


in the theatre was to be found in our revues 
and pantomimes, where in time we had 
built up our own conventions. An excellent 
presentation of Aladdin last Christmas would 
have been quite unintelligible to an outsider, 
but was very pertinent, critical and funny to 
us. On the whole, the West End tradition 
was too strong from the first and we never 
really broke away from it. The war, from that 
point of view, was too short, but we were given 
a glimpse of what might be achieved with an 
intelligent control of English conditions. 


employees with little trade union tradition or 
background, At the same time it has never 
neglected an opportunity for formulating 
policy on all the broad issues affecting the 
industry. Its reports on apprenticeship, on 
the educational use of films for teaching and 
postwar reconstruction and its consistent 
campaign against monopoly have earned the 
Union wide respect. 


On these and many other issues it has put 
the national interests first, and this year’s 
conference shewed its concern at the con- 
tinued domination of British screens by 
American films, despite Mr. Rank’s pledge 
that he was determined to reverse this 
position. 


In full accord with the views of the French 
delegates on the measures to be adopted in 
their own country, the conference went on 
record for a policy based on allotting the 
majority of British screen time to British films. 
In 1948 the present Quota Act will lapse. 
This Act—and without it there never would 
have been a British film industry at all— 
requires renters of foreign films to acquire a 
certain number of British films and imposes a 
legal obligation on exhibitors to shew a fixed 
percentage of British films in their cinemas. 


The percentages were to increase every 
year, but the war, which caused British 
feature films to drop from a yearly average of 
160 to 60, nullified this. By 1948 British film 
production should outstrip all its pre-war 
achievements. We have all that is necessary 
as to talent, imagination or material resources. 
In quality we can hold our own with any other 
country; with planning and Government aid 
along the lines proposed by the Films Council 
report, there is no reason why the quantity of 
production should not satisfy the major 
requirements of the home market. A Quota 
Act implies an inferior position for the native 
product, and a continued preponderance of 
foreign, mainly American, films. In the view 
of A.C.T. it is not in the national interests that 
this country, with all its traditions, its cultural 
heritage and the vitality of its people should 
have to accept a perpetual minority position 
for its own films. 

No one is suggesting that foreign films 
should be excluded. Obviously the public 
will want and are entitled to have the best 
films from America, from France, from the 
Soviet Union. But it would do no one any 
harm to exclude the host of indifferent *‘ B”’ 
pictures which American renters force on 
British screens. Particularly is this so when the 
best British films have the utmost difficulty 
in getting even a limited exhibition in the 
U.S.A. 

The resolution passed by A.C.T. calls for 
an exchange of the best films between all 
countries on the basis of reciprocity. The 
present one-way traffic of films across the 
Atlantic could in this way be replaced by an 
agreed exchange, with the British industry 
supplying at least 60 per cent. of its own 
market. 

It should be emphasised that such a policy 
cannot be carried through if the home 
industry is to be subjected to an extended 
monopolistic control. It is more than ever 
necessary to-day for the Government to adopt 


measures aimed at loosening the stranglehold 
of the vertically integrated trusts, if not 
placing them under public control. 

In this connection another resolution of the: 
utmost importance was carried by the con- 
ference calling attention to the wartime 
success of the Government as producers, 
sponsors and distributors of films. It demanded 
that the organisation.and equipment owned. 
by the Government should now be made 
available for the use of films in the fight 
against disease, poverty, unemployment and 
ignorance. Especially, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the Board of Trade were requested to 
ensure an adequate supply of educational 
films to help meet the needs of the new 
Education Act. : 

It would indeed be a tragedy if, after the 
war the Government ceased to sponsor, and, 
through the Crown Film Unit, to produce 
documentary and other types of film which can 
assist in every aspect of peaceful reconstruction 
and progress. With all its faults, the M.O.I. 
Films Division has done an immense job in 
organising production and distribution, and 
when the M.O.I. goes it is imperative that 
there should be something in the nature of a 
National Films Office to co-ordinate and plan 
all the film requirements of Government 
departments. 

This country cannot afford to ignore the 
immense service that films of all types can 
render in every field of human need and 
endeavour. To leave this type of film-making 
to the monopolists would be suicide. 

On these and similar broad issues of major 
national importance the technicians were 
united. It is a healthy sign; it denotes a 
vigour and an enthusiasm that is good for 
the industry and a broadening of outlook in 
terms of service to the British people through 
a medium which offers immense potentialities. 


WILBERFORCE 
Reginald Coupland 


“One of the soundest and best- 
balanced English biographies 
that I have had the satisfaction 
of reading for a very long time. 
It is a remarkable book.’ PETER 
QUENNELL. The Daily Mail. 
12s. 6d. 


BEYOND THE 
CHINDWIN 


Bernard Ferguson 


‘An account of the adventures of 
No. 5 Column, led by the author, 
which formed part of the Wingate 
Expedition into Burma in 1943. 
It is most simply and ably told 
with a wealth of descriptive 
detail.’ Bric. J. G. SMyTu, v.c. 
10s. 6d. 
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Contemporary 
Developments 
in Pottery 


Design 


by Reginald G. Haggar 


HE BAN ON DECORATED POTTERY, EN- 
forced by the Board of Trade (except for 
Export Markets), has imposed a salutary 

if somewhat severe discipline upon the 
Pottery industry, which has undoubtedly had 
beneficial effects. For one thing, it has forced 
manufacturers to give increased consideration 
to the basic elements of design in relation to 
form and function. Moreover, it has revealed 
that not only were many factories capable of 
turning out good utility shapes, but that 
factories which had not hitherto been particu- 
larly noted for aesthetic quality already pos- 
sessed sensibly designed table-ware, satisfying 
in appearance, made of excellent materials, 
and remarkably well potted. The smothering 
of otherwise useful shapes with a welter of 
unpleasing ornament and a riot of crude 
colour has been brought to a timely end; and 
it is to be hoped that with increased facilities 
and opportunities arising after the war there 
will be a better understanding of the relation 
of enrichment to form, and a more intelligent 
application of technical processes. 

The fact that most firms are seriously 
considering the needs of post-war markets 
and giving attention to the problems arising 
from the need to rehabilitate the industry to, 
at least, its pre-war eminence and importance, 
is a sign of health. Already individual con- 
cerns have secured the services of well-trained 
and fully-qualified professional designers. 
Design research is receiving increasing and 
critical attention. Ancillary problems of 
decoration, such as the revival of old proce sses 
and adapting them to modern needs, devising 
new decorative methods, perfecting bodies 
and glazes, and experimenting with photo- 
mechanical processes of manufacturing decora- 
tive transfers, are all being thoroughly exam- 
ined, with results which will only be revealed 
in the postwar period. 

The industry still lacks an independently 
sited Design Research laboratory comparable 
to the scientific laboratory of the British 
Pottery Research Association. Nor does it 
possess a display and merchandising centre 
where buyers from all over the world can view 
the products of the industry under ideal 
conditions; and where exhibitions of foreign 
ceramics, and design in connection with 
other industries producing goods to be used in 
conjunction with pottery in the home, such 
as plastics, textiles, cutlery and glass, can be 
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effectively staged. Such an institution would 
undoubtedly have a lasting influence upon 
design in the industry as a whole, and would 
assist individual potters to keep abreast of 


international developments in_ technology 
and decoration. But the fact that these 
matters have been discussed within the 


industry is significant. 

The ties of tradition in the Pottery industry 
are exceptionally strong. There is a wealth of 
craftsmen and craftswomen available for 
almost every branch of pottery technique. 
Craftsmanship frequently runs in a family, 
and in consequence there is a tendency 
towards conservatism of outlook in the 
application of decorative processes. More- 
over, concentration in one industrial area 
tends to emphasise this characteristic. 

During the past fifty years pottery design 
has not been deeply influenced by current 
trends in the graphic arts. Art Nouveau made 
a strong but belated appeal, and, until the 
war years, curiously enough persisted still in 
a weak and attenuated form. The various 
progressive movements between the wars had 
little effect, except for the short-lived ‘‘ mod- 
ernistic ’’ style, with its harsh, ill-understood 
forms, and crude and strident colour. The 
American slump in 1930 resulted in a simplifi- 
cation of ornament on wares for that important 
market, and coincided with the fashion for 
neo-classic designs. But these were only 
phases, and the main trends of decoration 
were traditional in form and method. 

What direction then is ceramic design in the 
post-war period likely to take ? The modern 
emphasis upon functionalism is bound to 
have the greatest influence, because the 
products of the industry are in the main table 
or kitchen wares. The perfecting of all forms 
of useful wares is of primary importance, and 
even to-day greater attention needs to be 
given to the design of shapes. It is a pleasure 
to note the care that is given by some firms 
not only to the general potting of their wares, 
but to details such as the fitting of lids, spouts, 
handles, etc.; but there are still inconsistencies 
in the design of dinner and tea services which 
need to be eliminated. As for decoration, 
design will still be influenced by the needs of 
the masses, rather than by the more esoteric 
trends in modern art. The standard of design 
to-day is probably better than it has been at 
any period during the past hundred years. 


Based on Eighteenth-Century Shapes. 
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But it is not as good as it was in the eighteenth 
century. The decorations on useful wares 
during that period reflect very clearly the 
pleasures and excitements of contemporary 
social life and the political sympathies of the 
times. There is little or no material of this 
kind in contemporary: ceramic decoration 
which will be of interest to the social historian 
of the future. 

In all forms of applied decoration—hand- 
painted, engraved, or _ Jlithographed—the 
stylisation of natural forms predominates. 
Decorations are perhaps somewhat freer in 
drawing. The influence of book illustration is 
strongly marked, particularly in the work of 
Victor Skellern and the late Eric Ravilious, 
both for Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, of 
Barlaston. The brilliant work of Eric Ravilious 
shows a great degree of generalisation and 
abstraction, an interest in contemporary 
aspects of life (witness his boat-race vase and 
his gardening water set) and instinctive sense 
of pattern. The Coronation Mug which 
Ravilious designed, with its simplified heraldry, 
fine lettering, and brilliant suggestion of 
celebration pyrotechnics, is an outstanding 
example of his art. Other designers, working 
with a complete understanding of the limits 
as well as possibilities of ceramic decoration, 
have produced lively and interesting works. 
Particular mention might be made of the 
productions of Susie Cooper, manufactured at 
her own factory. Her work shows not only a 
fine sense of form and a womanly understand- 
ing of the essential requirements of table- 
ware, but also a realisation of the correct 
relationship of enrichment or decoration to 
shape. 

The designs produced by the Lithographic 
Transfer manufacturers have in the past 
been largely imitative in character, the aim 
being to produce at a far lower cost decora- 
tions similar in appearance to hand-painted 
or engraved and enamelled wares. The out- 
standing designer in this branch of the ceramic 
industry was the late Harry Tittensor, R.I., 
who died two or three years ago, whose pat- 
terns were always fresh and distinctive in style. 
Recent experiments with photo-lithography 
and three-colour in relation to the production 
of ceramic transfers will ultimately result in a 
fresh and really appropriate form of litho- 
graphic decoration, distinct in character from 
enamelled, hand-painted, or engraved trans- 


fers. The use of stamps and of silk-screen- 
stencils will also be developed. 

Much of the credit for the improvement in 
design, particularly in the period between the 
wars, is due to the great work done by Gordon 
M. Forsyth, who has recently retired from the 
position of Superintendent of Art Instruction 
in the City of Stoke-on-Trent, after twenty- 
five years service. His influence in the training 
of designers, modellers, and craftsmen and 
craftswomen for the industry has undoubtedly 
helped to raise the standard of design, and 
will be felt for many years to come. It is good 
to know that he is not severing his contacts 
with the industry, and we may expect from 
him many fine personal contributions to 
ceramic design in the future. 

On the scientific side every effort is being 
made to keep abreast of developments in 
other countries.- The American industry is a 
young one by comparison with our own, but 
it has made great strides technically. Early in 
1945, at the invitation of the Board of Trade, 
a deputation from the British Pottery Research 
Association, on behalf of the Pottery Manu- 
facturers Federation, is to visit the U.S.A. to 
study recent technical development in the 
American Pottery Industry. Its terms of 
reference cover Production Methods, Factory 
Lay-out, Cost Accounting, and Research 
Laboratory design. The results of this visit 
should prove of great importance to our own 
industry. 

In our own industry we must expect 
greater mechanisation in production. Mech- 
anisation tends towards devitalisation of 
design. The hand-thrown article is alive as 
it comes from the wheel. Care must be taken 
in the design of pottery for mass-production 
to counter-balance any loss of vitality which 
may arise from mechanisation. 

The future of the British Pottery Industry 
depends upon quality, both in design and 
manufacture. The pre-eminence which British 
pottery has long enjoyed in world markets 
will be maintained in our time only by 
continuous and concentrated effort on the 
part of manufacturer, designer, chemist, and 
artisan. ; 
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Gilbert and Sullivan 


by T. H. Elstob 


N POPULAR ESTEEM THE GILBERT AND 
Sullivan Opera remains undisturbed. Sir 
Henry Wood once pointed out that the 


operas were decried by ‘‘superior”’ or 
““modern’”’ musicians and that this was 
because of their popular appeal. But he 


added that they would never be forgotten. 
Other men have attempted to cash in on 
their success but so far, no such unique 
partnership has emerged. 


Sullivan and Gilbert were in most respects 
so dissimilar that as Ernest Newman says: 
**the still unexplained marvel is by what 
subtle chemistry those elements combined to 
form a substance finer than either of them in 
isolation.’’ Let us sift out the elements and 
discover their bearing on the social significance 
that is part of any form of really popular 
entertainment. 


Arthur Seymour Sullivan (1842-1900) had 
little ‘‘ education.” His father being a more 
than competent clarinet player in a theatre 
orchestra, earning a guinea a week, music 
was his one interest as a boy. At twelve he 
was in the Chapel Royal Choir, and person- 
ages, when they heard him sing or play, 
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tipped the good-looking youngster. The Dear 
of London, The Duke of Wellington and the 
Prince Consort were among his patrons. 
Young Sullivan must have had tempting uses 
for such tips, but they all went to buy musical 
scores. At 14 the Privy Purse was opened for 
the creditable object of sending him to the 
Leipsig Conservatoire. At 18 he was back in 
London with his overture to The Tempest, 
which won him a brilliant success. He lived 
at first as an organist, a conductor and writer 
of sentimental songs. His first oratorio, The 
Prodigal Son, appeared in 1869. : 

Hesketh Pearson says that Sullivan had all 
the social graces: ‘‘ The soft answer that 
turneth away wrath, the deferential word, the 
flattering phrase, the interested query, the 
enthusiastic exclamation, the understanding 
nod, the look of appeal, the soulful glance, the 
tactful gesture, the kindly laugh, all were 
perfectly tuned and controlled by an art that 
was but partly conscious.” * The good will of 
Queen Victoria opened all doors. The Royal 
Family gave him every privilege and he 
reciprocated by becoming an_ unofficial 
Musician Laureate. He met Gilbert in 1870. 

William Schwenk Gilbert was the son of a 
naval surgeon. At his first school, so we are 
told, he punched heads on meagre provoca- 
tion. He went to Cambridge, was four years 
in the Civil Service, and then studied law. 
At 28 he was called to the Bar, but his room in 
Clifford’s Inn included in its office equipment 
pens, pencils, cahiers and drawing-blocks, for 
he had already been writing and sketching for 
Fun for years and had produced Bab Ballads 
and many straight plays. 

He, however, had no social graces. His 
manners were deplorable, his vocabulary 
unusual. He was a case for psycho-analysis, 
it has been suggested. Probably, but this is 
scarcely damnatory. It applies equally well 
to Hood or Irving or Dickens; all, in fact, save 
those strictly on the normality line. But no 
one has suggested such treatment for Sullivan. 

Working together, they produced Trial by 
Jury in 1875. Richard D’Oyley Carte had 
watched curiously the short run of an earlier 
joint effort, Thespis. As Trial by July had a 
good reception, he had monetary visions. He 
set about forming The Grand Comedy Opera 
Company to exploit the promising partnership. 
As he had no money he canvassed those who 
had and managed to ‘‘ interest’? Chappell, 
and Metzler (music publishers, both), Col- 
lard (of pianoforte fame), and another. It 
proved lucrative for all concerned, for Carte 
in particular; he left, at death, £240,000. 

It is often explained that the Operas 
succeeded because they are typically English, 


_the English ‘‘ greatly enjoying a laugh at their 


own expense.” Although these two state- 
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ments are generally put forward at the same 
time they do not so easily coalesce. Take, for 
example, the greatest popular hit in Trial by 
Jury, the Judge’s Song. This .explains in 
amusing detail how that luminary reached his 
position: 

Though not patent to the mob, 

My being made a nob 

Was accomplished by a job. 

Surely it was far from being English at that 
time to poke fun at the Law. The Law was 
beyond criticism. Those who laughed were 
not those against whom the shafts were 
directed. The antics of the jurymen when 
being sworn (Gilbert’s ‘‘ business’), caused 
great merriment—but not with all. There 
were those who went blue in the face. In 
these respects Trial by Jury was the spiritual 
forerunner of all the operas to come. In 
fact, when Gilbert saw a No Road This Way, 
he pranced joyfully into the sacred preserve 
and myriads of Englishmen applauded his 
enterprise. He had the inestimable advantage 
of Sullivan’s best musical art. This induced 
reflection and the question: Without Sullivan, 
would Gilbert sink or swim? 


Whilst the attempt to stabilise the partner- 
ship was being made, members of the inner 
circle whisked Sullivan off to Italy in the hope 
of either saving Sullivan’s musical soul or 
foundering Gilbert’s flippancies. Ever since 
1870—the year of Onward Christian Soldiers, 
a peerage for Sullivan had been predicted. 
The voices (and oneof them was Queen Vic- 
toria’s) said: Grand Opera for your genius, 
not this comic stuff. The plugging was 
gratifying but Sullivan knew that this impos- 
sible fellow Gilbert had the knack of getting 
the best out of him. He knew that in their 
nest had appeared golden eggs. He vacillated 
—all the time. The Martyr of Antioch synchron- 
ised with The Pirates of Penzance; The Golden 
Legend with The Mikado, and so on. 


For their next production, The Sorcerer, 
(1877) Gilbert had acquired Rutland Barring- 
ton and George Grossmith. Barrington was 
cast for Dr. Daly, the Vicar, (None so cunning 
as he at brewing a jorum of tea!) and he sang 
The Pale Young Curate; (‘‘ Simply painful,” 
said the Rev. Lewis Carroll). Grossmith was 
John Wellington Wells, a professional magician 
who, in the finale, descends into Hell amidst 
red light and smoke, taking this quite final 
opportunity of distributing his business cards. 
At first Grossmith jibbed at the role on the 
grounds that the Y.M.C.A. would not re- 
engage him as an entertainer. Gilbert’s 
irreverence did not, however, interfere with 
the takings. How natural this form of pleasan- 
try was to Gilbert can be gathered from the 
fact that he had once hoped to introduce a 
chorus of comic curates into an opera but 
thought it too risky. But a letter to Sir Robert 
Hudson is in the same vein :— 

Heaven 7th, House No. 84, 
The sceptics are all wrong. There is a 

Heaven and Hell, so look out for squalls. 

I’m in the same holy flat as Lucrezia 

Borgia and Richard III (they carry on 

awfully). It’s all bosh about those. two 

princes. An angel’s blessing on Dorothy. 

I’m going to bring her under the notice of 

the boss who runs this show. 

There followed a pen drawing of Gilbert (by 
himself) as an angel swimming through the 
sky playing a harp. 

Sullivan was knighted in 1883; Gilbert 
not till 1907, by Edward VII. In 1891, the 
company appeared ‘“‘by command” at 
Windsor Castle in The Gondoliers. The pro- 
gramme stated the opera to be by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, gave the name of the wigmaker and 
a list of *‘ credits ’’ but Gilbert’s name did not 
appear. It is said that Victoria enjoyed the 
performance, but there would certainly have 
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been times when she was not amused. Al- 
though the stalls could never be depended 
upon to laugh at the right moments, the 
queen’s instinct on such matters was unerring. 

Then came the famous row that divided the 
partners for about three years. Five hundred 
pounds had been charged up to them for a 
carpet laid in that part of the theatre which 
Gilbert thought to be Carte’s liability. At a 
meeting, Sullivan sided with Carte—the 
composer was at that time used to losing small 
sums like that at the gaming-table or the race 
course. Gilbert exploded. ‘‘I’llbeeven with you 
two yet,’ he shouted, followed by luridity. 

Eventually we got Utopia Limited or The 
Flowers of Progress, with Gilbert and Sullivan 
publicly clasping hands at the finish. Gilbert 
never regarded Sullivan with animosity; 
some of his letters to him are plainly apprecia- 
tive and sincere. He was not, however, in- 
clined to overlook either D’Oyley Carte or 
the Windsor Castle incident. Utopia Limited 
wiped out both scores. He got even! 

Bernard Shaw liked Utopia Limited at the 
time and it is not difficult to see why. Govern- 
ment on this Utopian island was by benevolent 
despotism ‘‘ tempered by dynamite,’ the 
dynamite to be applied when benevolence ran 
thin. They determined to scrap this system 
and remodel themselves upon England, “‘ the 
greatest, the most powerful, the wisest country 
in the world.” Their new Court Drawing 
Room was arranged as the Christy Minstrels 
grouped themselves on their platform at St. 
James’s Hall and Gilbert’s text underlined the 
parody. 

The Flowers of Progress represented ‘‘ the 
types of all the causes that have made this 
great and glorious country what it is.”” They 
included a Company Promoter. In fact, 
from title to dénouement the Limited Com- 
pany idea (this financial device was then 
something of a novelty, and still seemed 
almost too good to be true) loomed large. 


When D’Oyley Carte was floating “his 
company in 1875, in a letter to a nobleman, 
he had written :—* 

It is proposed to do this by: floating a 
small limited liability company. In this 
way those interesting themselves in the 
speculation will not be made responsible 
to an indefinite extent. 

Flower-of-Progress Mr. Goldbury com- 
mences his introductory song with :— 

Some seven men form an Association 

(If possible, all Peers and Baronets), 

They start off with a public declaration 

To what extent they mean to pay their debts. 

and it ends with:— 

Though a Rothschild you may be 

In your own capacity, 

As a Company, you've come to utter sorrow : 

But the Liquidators say 

““ Never mind—you needn't pay,” 

So you start another company to-morrow. 

It looks as if Gilbert’s share in the success 
of these operas has been subjected to deliberate 
under-valuation. Modern criticism of Gilbert 
takes the line that Gilbert cannot be allowed 
into the Reformer’s Pantheon because behind 
his satire there lay no definite social philos- 
ophy. This is the position taken up by Hesketh 
Pearson and, probably, Bernard Shaw: 
Gilbert’s aim was all awry—he went for 
humbug, in all its hideouts, just for the 
personal satisfaction he got out of it. But of 
course. Yet, for instance, must the man who 
wrote (and felt) ‘‘ Deerstalking would be a very 
Jine sport, if only the deer had a gun”? be able to 
put up a philosophy to matriculate in the 
school of reform ? Is enthusiasm for humanity 
to be denied him because analysis discloses 
elements of emotionalism and self-glorification? 
If so, who will escape whipping ? 


*The story of Gilbert and Sullivan : Isaac Goldberg, 1929. 


Its Easy to 


Forget 


by Gordon Jeffery 


Drawings by James Holland 


you were a nervous kid of fifteen walking 

into the dockyard for the first time and 
waiting outside the departmental offices to be 
allocated to an instructor. Less than a dozen 
years, but it seems a heck of a lot longer. It 
seems that you have been cycling down every 
morning and home again every evening, 
punching a card, and working on the ships 
for an eternity. That bright autumn morning 
is all but forgotten; it had been forgotten until 
you saw young Roy coming along with 
George, your mate, this morning. Funny to 
remember that you had been like him once, 
looking wide-eyed and: wonderingly at the 
variety of ships berthed along the wall of the - 
basin and moving about in the harbour; 
fascinated by the sight of the cranes and the 
sheds and shops, the docks, and the riggers at 
work. 

“* Here’s our new boy, matey,” George says 
as he comes up to you. ‘‘ They seem to make 
?em smaller every year.” 

The apprentice smiles shyly but he does not 
speak. Neither did you, you remember, when 
Tom Riley said near enough the same thing 
a dozen years ago. 

You talk to the boy a bit, discover his 
name and tell him yours: George shows him 
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how you boil up for tea over a rivet forge and 
pon have your bit of scran. Then on to the 
job. 

It’s not much of a job for a youngster to 
have to start out on but the dockyard cannot 
control the particular jobs that the new boys’ 
instructors are on at the time the boys join 
them. Had young Roy come into the yard a 
week sooner, for instance, he would have found 
you and George working on one of the landing 
craft and in the fresh air all the time. But 
now you’re on a corvette and working down 
in the boiler room. That’s something Roy 
will have to get used to the way you, and every 
other apprentice, has done. Now a job comes 
along and you do it, and have forgotten to 
care whether it’s on a battleship or a frigate. 
They’re all jobs to you now. But, to the boy, 
you suddenly realise, each of these ships has a 
wonder and an appeal of its own. As you 
stand on the deck and wait for George to get 
down the hatch before following after him 
you notice young Roy looking eagerly around. 
He looks shyly up at you. 

** What’s this ship called?” he whispers. 

You have to think a moment before you can 
answer. You tell him and add the information 
that it is a corvette. Meanwhile George has 
disappeared down the hatch and you tell 
the new apprentice to follow him. 

How many boiler rooms have you been 
down the past twelve years ? Enough for you 
to have lost any feeling of interest which once 
you may have had. But this first descent is 
full of wonder for the boy. Following behind 
him down the slightly greasy rung-ladders 
and along the gratings you watch him looking 
eagerly around. 


George has reached the back of the boiler 
by the middle-line bulkhead and is unhitching 
the wandering-lead which the labourers left 
behind them. Shining the light before him he 
manages to lever his bulky frame between the 
back of the boiler and the bulkhead and feel 
his way across to the ship’s side. The new 
apprentice follows him—there is plenty of 
room for him but, like George, you have to 
manoeuvre your body about to get through. 
The pocket of your overalls gets caught on a 
corner of one of the angle-bar supports, and, 
before you realise it has happened, your 
overalls have torn. You swear—but under 
your breath because of the boy (time enough 
for him to be, at first appalled by and then 
slowly reconciled to, the swearing he wili 
hear around him.) 


Now the three of us are wedged in the 
corner between the ship’s side, the middle-line 
bulkhead and the back of the boiler, and 
waiting for the welder. George explains the 
job to young Roy. The labourers have 
stacked about ten tons of slag-ballast in the 
bays on the deck of the boiler room. It is our 
job to fit straps across the ballast so that it 
will not move when the corvette gets to sea 
and begins pitching. Yesterday, George tells 
the boy, he and I had marked off the lengths of 
strip we would require and then, down the 
shipbuilding shop, we had got the metal cut 
to those lengths and brought the strips back 
to the ship. This morning the welder would 
be coming to weld the strips across the frames 
and longitudinals in the postitions we indicated. 

The boy nods his head. He listens intently 
to everything George says, but soon as George 
finishes talking he begins looking around him. 
There isn’t much for him to see. Above him 
a jumble of pipes and towering up on either 
side the bulkhead and the side of the boiler. 

The welder arrives and forces himself along 
the way the three of us have come. He begins 
pulling his lead behind him but it gets caught 
up somewhere and you and the boy go back 
and release it. George puts the first strip 
into position and holds it there with the 


wooden end of his hammer. You warn the 
boy not to look at the welder’s flash but you 
guess that he will probably sneak a look the 
way you, and most every other apprentice 
always did. After he has experienced his 
first ‘‘ flash” he will learn—better than 
anything you can tell him ! 

_The slag-ballast has been painted with 
bitumastic and there is plenty of paint and 
grease on the frames. The welder chips some 
of it off, but before he has been welding five 
minutes the atmosphere is thick with fumes. 
You watch the boy. His eyes are beginning to 
smart. You tell him he can shove off if he 
wants to. No need for him to stay down there 
in the sickening fumes. But he shakes his 
head and peers eagerly at each piece of 


welding as the welder finishes it. 

After about half an hour the welder says 
he’ll have to go up and get some more elec- 
trodes. You don’t argue about it although you 
know well enough that what he really means 
is he is going up for a breather and a smoke. 
Maybe you don’t argue because you want to 
do the same yourself. The welder pushes off 
and you follow after him. He goes on up the 
ladder but, once you are clear of the narrow 
space behind the boiler and out of the way of 
most of the fumes, you get out a fag and light 
up. The apprentice slithers out behind you 
and sits next to you on a Straight piece of 
asbestos-lagged pipe. The boy looks a bit 
pale and you wonder if the fumes have got 
down his stomach. You remember how, in 
your first year, you had been working with a 
burner and the stench and the fumes of 
blistering paint had got into your guts and, 
suddenly, without any warning you had been 
sick in the pail of water the burner lad 
carried around with him in case of a fire ! 

‘* Muck it!’ you hear George swearing. 
Canlumustuckuinenere!!* 

You, and the boy still close behind you, 
go back and see that George has firmly wedged 


himself between the bulkhead and a part 
where the boiler bulged. 

““That’s right! Laugh, you mucking 
fool !”? George growls. ‘‘ Give us a hand!” 

You stick out your hand and plant your 
feet for the strain. Slowly George wriggles 
himself clear. His face is very red and he is 
sweating. The boy watches him fascinatedly. 
Then his eyes roam around the boiler room 
again. 

“* Mustn’t it be awful,” he says, ‘‘ being 
down here when the ship got torpedoed!” 

Slowly his words register. 

You remember the other evening sitting in 
the cinema with your girl and seeing a scene 
in a film—a boiler room like this but, as well, 
alive with power—steam hissing through all 


the pipes and thirsting around the joints. And, 
suddenly, a direct hit midships from a torpedo 
—the rush of water flooding in, pipes ripped 
aside: steam Jeaping viciously, gleefully 
almost, from the pipes and fractured boiler 
and everyone rushing for those narrow, greasy- 
runged, treacherous ladders. A long way 
above them the vague glimmer of light, of 
Saietyeaeare 

You look down at the apprentice. He is 
still looking intently around the boiler room 
—planning maybe how he would get out if he 
were caught like that. For the first time in 
years you begin looking—and seeing—in that 
same way: forgetting, for the moment, the . 
times you have moaned about the succession 
of jobs on ship after ship, the long working 
hours, the usual routine grouses of the ship- 
yard worker—forgetting that and remember- 
ing instead the bloke who takes on down 
here when the ship steams out from dockyaid 
hands and is still working here until the 
corvette reaches port again or until, some- 
times, the ship’s side comes crashing in and 
hell breaks loose and maybe, if he is lucky, he 
gets away to climb down another boiler room 
in another ship to start working again. 


Leslie Hurry: Vision and Reality 


by Fack Lindsay 


T IS ALWAYS EXCITING TO BE IN AT THE BIRTH OF 
] something big and new. That is what I thought when 

I came from the exhibition of Leslie Hurry’s water- 
colour drawings at the Redfern Gallery recently. What I 
saw there was the birth of a new and vivid force in our art. 
When I started tapping my typewriter, I thought I would 
discourse on the many elements that have gone to this 
consummation: the rich English calligraphic tradition of 
design, the successfully integrated surrealist methods, and 
so on. But I find that what I want to talk about is Hurry: 
not what has gone to these works, but what they are and 
what they do. 

They are alive, these works. They are not just windows 
opening on to the world; they are not concerned with 
discreet and tasteful selections and arrangements. They 
open windows on to Hurry’s mind. But inside, his mind is 
more than an abstract geometry tampering with the facts 
of the eye. What we are shown is a restless effort to find 
the visual image for the meaning as well as the facts of 
life. We meet the concentrated impact and definition of 
forms which are never considered in contemplative isola- 
tion. Over all is the signature of struggle: Hurry’s struggle 
to understand the world as man and as artist, and to make 
a unity of it all—his struggle of self-realisation merged with 
his imaginative participation in the whole vast struggle 
going on in our day against evil. Hurry is a fighter. He 
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has had to fight hard to reach the present point of stability ; 
and since he is not a man to stand still, he will have to go 
on fighting to extend his grasp. 


Perhaps I can explain better what I mean by a simple 
comparison. I have seen in recent months a fair section, 
I think, of the pictorial work being done here. Turning 
from those other works to Hurry’s, one turns from a 
more or less static universe to one which is violently in 
movement.’ The other works may show academic natural- 
ism frank or disguised, or may be ragged and jagged with 
abstract devices to compel “ significance,’ but I wager 
that next to Hurry’s work they will seem oddly fixed and 
cut away and unrelated. 


Here is the answer to those who would call Hurry’s 
work escapist because it is an imaginative reconstruction 
of life. In his art things are happening, very important 
things, things which are so truly and fully expressed that 
they draw us at once into a world packed with “ signifi- 
cances.’’ Each picture is a spiritual event. The ability to 
define movement: that is perhaps the easiest way of 
stating his main quality. But what does one mean by 
*“movement ” in a picture ? 


Take his Drawing.* At first glance it suggests a masterly 
Renascence study of men wrestling. Every line is part 


* Illustrated above. 


of the fierce swirl. At second glance you see that it is 
Hurry and not Michelangelo, and the disciplines of 
ballet-work and of moving into and beyond surrealist 
method lie behind it. Then you go further and see that the 
inspiration lies in the artist’s passionate sense of the conflict 
in our world, this very moment. It is an anti-fascist drawing, 
and without Hurry’s angry implication in the political 
conflict he would never have reached this fine control 
of the rhythmic line that furiously defines bodies in 
movement and impact. Among other things the theme 
is: the people rising against privilege; and the subject- 
matter comes from Greece and Yugoslavia. But the 
picture is in the last resort a picture made by the whole 
man, in whom the personal and political and artistic issues 
are all fused as one. 

These are war-pictures, none more so. I do not want to 
seem to belittle Moore in his tube or Gross in his Burmese 
trench or Boswell on his blasted desert, all doing essential 
artistic work. Or even the simpler documentary war- 
pictures. But Hurry, I think, goes deepest, since here we 
always get the whole stuff of the struggle. Hurry has 
always been an artist rent by contradictions and conflicts. 
So much the more promising. He kept on being rent while 
others seemed getting places. But he had the guts, and 
now he’s got somewhere beyond the others, to a place of 
realising vision. The ballet undoubtedly gave him a most 


Follies 


vitally objectifying tilt, and now the inner struggle merges 
with that vision of the rent world aspiring into wholeness. 

In Follies the brief delight and pitiful frustration of the 
soldier’s leave is uttered, with a dangerous and lovely glow 
of colour: the Follies and Death dance in the drab bedroom 
while the man and wife regard the irruption with serioug 
eyes. And opposite, Pastoral richly evokes thé dream of 
peace and plenty. Under the hard bright edges of grinding 
Antichrist the man goes down; but in Journey from Erebus 
the tunnel of fear is traversed andin Liberation the wild 
battle of upheaving forces in Greece is stormily caught. 
In The Soldier and the Woman the pair confront one another 
across fear and desire and the slant of masks; in Legendary 
Figure the lost goddess of life hangs over the flood, and the 
bridge is broken. But in Summer Tree the hope springs 
afresh in the slum: the Tree beautifully climbs into the 
Earthmother who looks with grave, benign eyes on the 
folk who yearn to her out of the stiff ugliness, unaware and 
yet waking with the stubborn pathetic hope that is stronger 
than all the forces of death. 

Hurry shows two very fine portrait heads, and says that 
he will perhaps turn more to this genre. It is a good idea. 
It will help him one pace more in his effort to integrate 
his swarming imaginative vision with the actual world. 
It may well mean the rebirth of the lost art of the portrait 
in Britain. 


SS. 


Reproductions by permission of the Redfern Gallery. 
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Youth Shall Have Masie 


by Thomas Russell 


O GO TO THE PARIS OPERA-COMIQUE IN 
peace-time was much like going to any 
other opera house specialising in lyric 
operas; to go there to an ordinary perform- 
ance since the Liberation is still not very 
different, except that many members of the 
various casts are temporarily out of service 
as a result of their collaboration with the 
Nazis. But I was fortunate in being invited 
to a special performance which gave new life 
to this official building, and thawed even the 
marble pillars. 

The performance was of three short works: 
LD’ Education Manquée by Chabrier; Le Pauvre 
Matelot by Darius Milhaud; and Angelique by 
Jacques Ibert, and was announced exclusively 
for Les Jeunesses Musicales. The title of this 
organisation was all that I knew about it, 
and I went to the rue Favart expecting just 
another evening’s entertainment. When I 
arrived well before the curtain was due to go 
up I found the foyer a seething mass of young 
people, chattering with excitement and 
flushed with enthusiasm. The one or two 
adults, responsible for part of the administra- 
tion, were surrounded by groups of students 
asking urgent questions and taking part in 
heated arguments. I was there to meet the 
organisers of this lively youth movement, but 
it was some minutes before they could extricate 
themselves to be introduced, only to be 
immediately re-engulfed. 


Before the first work was given, Francis 
Poulenc came out on to the stage to explain 
something about Chabrier and his work in 
general, and about L’Education Manquée in 
particular. He carried out a similar duty 
gracefully, and efficiently, between each work, 
showing a great gift as conférencier, and his 
audience (which packed the theatre) listened 
quietly and intelligently, impressed only by 
what he said, and not too impressed by the 
fact that it was Poulenc who said it. The same 
direct attitude was given to the music. This 
was particularly noticeable after Le Pauvre 
Maitelot, which, with its Jean Cocteau décor 
and its sour harmonies, delighted one half of 
the audience and irritated the other. The 
division of opinion was obvious and unmistak- 
able; the work was not insulted by polite 
applause. 

Since the war began, I have attended 
hundreds of London Philharmonic Orchestra 
concerts where youth prevailed among the 
audience, but never have I seen such a 
heartening spectacle as the evening at the 
Opéra-Comique. Here was the same un- 
spoiled pleasure of delighting in a musical 
performance that can be found wherever 
young listeners are present; but this gave 
evidence of an organisation about which I 
wanted to know more. 

A few days later I was lucky enough to meet 
the two people responsible for founding Les 
Jeunesses Musicales: Marcel Cuvelier, of 
Brussels, and Réne Nicoly, of Paris. The 
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movement began in Brussels, in 1940, and was 
founded by M. Cuvelier, the genial director- 
general of the Brussels Philharmonic Society 
who, among other qualities, has a healthy 
hatred for the Nazis and their works. Although 
the aimofhis movement was purely musical, 
he realised its value as a means of resistance, 
and much of the activity was secret, although 
on at least one occasion the anti-German 
tendency of Les Feunesses was made forcefully 
clear. The collaborationists saw the value of 
such a scheme, and in Antwerp attempted to 
open a branch under their own control, but 
the movement was disowned by the original 
organisation, and soon came to an end, to be 
re-started after the Liberation. Membership 
at that time was often acquired as a result of 
secret publicity, and in thus keeping the 
young people safe from Nazi ‘“‘ cultural” 
influences, Les Feunesses Musicales saved them 
from contamination. 


The general method adopted aimed at 
creating the same comradeship and enthusiasm 
for music as has existed for a long time in 
sport. Music was not presented as a dry 
subject, fit only to be described as education, 
but something to be enjoyed, something 
offering scope for the social sense of youngsters, 
and for their desire to organise. For this 
movement is not just run from a centre. On 
the contrary, although the first impulse came 
from its headquarters, the system of delegates, 
all responsible for the immediate organisation 
of their own groups, developed the feeling 
that the movement belonged to them and 
would be what they made it. No doubt, much 
of the success of Les Feunesses Musicales has 
been due to the wisdom shown in such a 
system. The central organisation directs its 
attention mainly to schools, and in each a 
delegate is appointed from the pupils. Once 
appointed he finds an enthusiast as a further 
delegate in each class, thus putting every 
pupil in touch with the centre. A weakness of 
the movement seems to be this direction to 
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Date Town Hall 

June | Nottingham Albert Hall 
hee? 2 Boston St. Botolph’s Church 
as London Royal Albert Hall 
ae ai Watford Town Hall 
a7) London St. Paul’s Cathedral 
8 Wembley Town Hall 
> 10 London Royal Albert Hall 
sae ml: Bristol Bristol Cathedral 
Sew (| Cheltenham Town Hall 
» (14 Cheltenham Town Hall 
ald Cheltenham Town Hall 
ay KS Birmingham Town Hall 
Peal London Royal Albert Hall 
weak Walthamstow Assembly Hall 
Piero London Royal Albert Hall 
auras London Royal Albert Hall 
wwe 24 London Royal Albert Hall 
sey) Oxford New Theatre 
ane Oxford New Theatre 
Senhy 7/ Oxford New Theatre 
ey» Oxford New Theatre 
is. a8 Oxford New Theatre 
Pee Oxford New Theatre 
a0. Oxford New Theatre 

30 Oxford New Theatre 
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schools only; I heard nothing of approaches 
to youth clubs, factories or other places of 
employment. As the upper age limit for 
membership is twenty-five years, a broadening 
of the movement and its social implications is 
being missed. Yet, within its limits, the most 
valuable work is being done. 

The charge for membership is nominal, a 
shilling or two each year, while admission to- 
the various performances arranged for the 
members is extremely cheap, and bears no 
relation to the cost of performance. The 
organisation in Brussels has the support of the 
Philharmonic Society and of the National 
Orchestra of Belgium, while the Parisian 
members have special opportunities of hearing 
performances by the Orchestre des Concerts 
du Conservatoire. In this way, it has been 
possible to offer the Feunesses six concerts each 
season, graded and chosen in such a way that 
the member is given more than musical 
entertainment; he or she is shown the music 
and the composers against an historical back- 
ground, so that the often violent contrast 
between the music of one period and another 
is made intelligible and acceptable. In 
addition, those who attend concerts regularly 
have the added privilege of hearing special 
performances at the Opéra or the Opéra- 
Comique. 

To strengthen this appreciation, commen- 
taries are given on the music, and will play a 
large part in broadening the outlook of the 
young listeners. It will also create a school of 
lecturers, whose own work will be enriched by 
the contact with youthful enthusiasm. In 
Paris, organists, professors and composers, like 
Bernard Gavoty, Norbert Dufourcq and 
Roland-Manuel, have discovered a new and 
vital interest in this work. 


Another important point is the emphasis 
given to the music itself rather than to the 
interpretation. In other words, a conscious 
attempt is being made to offer music to the 
listeners, without their being distracted by the 
worship of star performers. Of course, ade- 
quate performances are given in all cases, but 
the young people are made to understand 
early on that music is the thing, and that 
technique is ameans to anend. Their attention 
is thus directly turned to the music itself, and 
the ‘“‘cinema’? mentality which refuses 
everything not connected with a famous 
name is firmly discouraged. One merit of 
this is that it offers the organisers many 
opportunities of giving young, promising 
performers a public platform. 


THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC 


IN JUNE 


Time Conductor Soloists 
6.30 Heinz Unger Eileen Joyce 
3.0 Heinz Unger —_ 
2.30 Albert Coates Moura Lympany 
6.45 Heinz Unger Eileen Joyce 
1.0 Sir Adrian Boult _ 
7.5 Heinz Unger _— 
2.30 George Weldon _ 
6.30 Basil Cameron — 
7.0 Basin Cameron — 
Benjamin Britten — 
7.0 Basil Cameron Valda Aveling 
William Walton _ 
7.0 Basil Cameron _— 
Arthur Bliss _ 
2.45 Basil Cameron Eileen Joyce 
2.30 To be arranged _ 
7.0 Anthony Collins — 
7.0 Karl Rankl Nicole Henriot 
John McHugh 
7.0 Albert Coates Luton Choral 
Society 
2.30 Albert Coates W.M.A. Choir 
6.30 Karl Rankl —_— 
6.30 Basil Cameron Nicole Henriot 
2.30 Anthony Collins Eileen Joyce 
6.30 Heinz Unger Eileen Joyce 
6.30 Basil Cameron Albert Ferber 
6.30 Heinz Unger Cyril Smith 
2.30 Basil Cameron — 
6.30 Karl Rankl 
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This presentation of youth to youth may 
help to correct a dangerous devel~ ent of 
modern musical life, one which threatens to 
turn so many of us into mere listeners, dividing 
the world into professional performers and 
non-performing listeners. As a partial correct- 
ive to this, a choir of the Jeunesses Musicales 
has been formed in Brussels, and, no doubt, 
some instrumental development is bound to 
follow. At the same time, the listening which 
is being encouraged is not passive; far from 
it, for the members’ critical faculty is steadily 
kept alive by the commentaries mentioned 
above, by specially prepared annotated pro- 
grammes, by annual competitions which give 
scope for young music critics, instrumentalists 
and singers, and by the periodical publications 
issued from the central organisation. 


Thus we have a compiete foundation for 
the development of a love of music, as well as 
for a musical taste and knowledge. The effect 
on the coming generation can scarcely be 
exaggerated, and it is not surprising that in 
France and Belgium the movement has the 
blessing and support of official educational 
bodies. In France, the Ministry of Education 
grants two million francs annually to Les 
Jeunesses Musicales, which, at the present 
artiicial rate of exchange represents £10,000, 
and in any case, is a tidy sum. I was a little 
disappointed to find that Réne Nicoly, the 

_ founder in France, \ :s hy of this official 
subsidy, and hoped tc. r~ lace it before long 
from private sources. ' argued that official 
support always meant official interference, 
and when I replied that a movement as strong 
as his could hold its own in such a struggle 
he was not convinced. I hope he may not 
take this reactionary step. 


M. Nicoly insists strongly on the non- 
political quality of his movement, and even 
refrains from claiming that it was in any way 
part of the Resistance. In this he differs 
from his Belgian colleague, who is proud of 
the record that young people created in 
Brussels. But then, M. Cuvelier is a renowned 
anti-Nazi. He has broad ideas on the future 
of the movement, and is an opponent of 
centralisation. The responsibility of the 
individual delegates is made very clear, and 
they are expected to bear much of the weight 
of organisation. M. Cuvelier wants the 
movement to spread. It was he who passed 
on to his Parisian confrére the details of the 
organisation, and the enthusiasm needed to 
get it going. As a result, provincial towns in 
both countries are lively centres of musical 
youth, who are in no way penalised for living 
so far from their respective capitals. While 
in Paris the membership has already reached 
the 50,000 mark, a similar number of adher- 
ents can be found spread over the rest of the 
country; a splendid record when the difficulty 
of French travel is considered. 


fEEven this provincial activity does not 
satisfy M. Cuvelier. He looks farther afield, 
visualising an international federation, and is 
already planning the first conference as soon 
as the war is over. He also envisages inter- 
national exchanges of members, offering the 
winners of the various competitions oppor- 
tunities to enjoy musical experiences abroad. 
He is confident that such plans will be realised; 
it is for us to see that the youth of Great 
Britain is well represented. 


Royal Academy 


by Thomas Cobleigh 


HERE IS A KIND OF ENGLISH MIDDLE-CLASS 
home that, when you first go into it, 
gives you the feeling that it has always 
been there. The friendly family disorder that 
fills the house has a pleasant, harmless, 
associative charm. The muddy shoes under 
the hall table, the worn stair carpet, the 
impersonal] pictures on the walls, engravings 
of subjects which arouse no emotional stir in 
us, the faded wallpapers, the undistinguished, 
solid and shabby upholstery and, in the garden 
at the back, the little greenhouse with a mess 
of flower-pots, old boots and rusty tools under 
the benches, all speak of a kind of life that was 
once prosperous and stable but to-day is only 
a shadow. The family is dispersed now, the 
daughters married, the sons gone abroad or 
dead in the two wars and those who remain 
are a little dazed by shocks beyond their 
control or understanding. And yet it was a 
pleasant enough way of life for a few. 


The Royal Academy is a little like that. 
It isn’t good, it isn’t bad. It just hangs in 
mid-air like Mahomet’s coffin in an aesthetic 
no-man’s-land. It seems to be waiting. Wait- 
ing hopefully to find the artists who will 
bring back its old prestige and take the place 
of the giants who died long ago. Just as the 
head of the house is waiting for the day when 
dividends will be better and he can get the 
plumbing overhauled. It wouldn’t be much 
good to tell him or the Royal Academicians 
that it’s no use waiting any more. That the 
only way to get results is to do something 
about a world so strangely changed. That is 
not a part of their philosophy. 

When the Academy was founded in 1768, it 
included the best of living English painters. 
It was then the only way by which painters 
could reach a wide public. It remained the 
only effective way up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century. And éven to-day, it is 
one of the few exhibitions where artists get a 
fair deal. No entrance fee, no hanging fee and 
no commission. Hanging fees and commissions 
can make a hole in a young artist’s pocket. 
Besides, pictures sell fairly well at the Academy. 
It has prestige and for most of the public it 
is still the only exhibition of paintings that 
counts. 

To-day the Academy includes some good 
painters. But it also excludes, either because 
it rejects their work or because they do not 
wish to show in such mixed company, a 
number of artists whose work is rated highly 
in Britain. For instance, Frances Hodgkins 
does not show there. And that is less surprising 
than disappointing. Her work is ‘* experi- 
mental ”’ in the sense that in creating works of 
art she ventures on to ground that is not 
acceptable to the Academy. 


On the other hand, Edward Wadsworth, 
once a Vorticist painter, is now an A.R.A. and 
his paintings hang without disturbing results 
alongside other works at Burlington House. 
Personally, I am doubtful if Wadsworth was 
ever even on the fringe of discovering any new 
aspect of the visual world. Time has robbed 
his work of novelty and left nothing but a 
painstaking residue. It is this kind of thing 
that makes one sceptical about the changes 
said to have taken place in the Academy. One 


1945 Exhibition 


of the oddities of those middle-class homes is 
their magnetic power to attract and re-absorb 
their-own kind, however queerly they may 
have behaved when they were given a cheque 
and a single ticket to Australia. 


Take, for instance, some of the new 
A.R.A.’s. Moynihan is an academic painter 
whose facility has begun to betray him into 
the same type of insensibility that makes 
Dame Laura Knight’s paintings almost 
intolerable. The only difference is that Dame 
Laura’s pictures are just plain vulgar where 
Moynihan’s are frigid. But he is an able and 
a serious painter so perhaps he will work his 
way through to something better. At the 
moment he is like a man who has discovered 
that he has nothing to say but must keep on 
talking. 

Then there is Le Bas. Sensitive, intimate, 
natural, he is ideally at home in this middle- 
class house. But he is contributing nothing 
new except perhaps a more tender sensibility 
than Burlington House has seen for a hundred 
years. Ruskin Spear has something to say 
and says it with imagination, with delicacy 
and like a painter. His best picture in the 
show, The River, evokes the grey evening 
tenderness of the Thames with quiet sureness. 
Emotion and technical means are complemen- 
tary. His painting of a Salvation Army band 
is less successful. It is more ambitious and has 
been worked at more steadily and strongly 
but it suffers from a seediness that Sickert 
would have avoided by his irony or Seurat 
by his detachment from the scene. Not that 
it derives from either artist, but subjects of 
this type call for more than an eye for atmo- 
sphere and colour. They need an attitude to 
life and a mature one at that. 

Of all the paintings which are good at the 
Academy—and a lot of them are good even 
if they are not concerned with conquering new 
aesthetic worlds—James Fitton’s Cottage In- 
terior is one of the most successful. Fitton, who 
is now, an A.R.A. has been exhibiting at the 
Academy for many years. For so long, in fact, 
that there was a time when his paintings were 
the only sign, within Burlington House, of 
the changes going on outside the Academy. 
He paints with a simple, lucid style that 
marries naturally with the intimate subjects 


he likes. When painting is limited to simple 
exposition of the visual world, it requires 
special qualities of imagination to lift it on to 
a plane where it is more than a temporary 
record of domestic life. This is, I think, where 
the Euston Road painters fall down. They 
slide too easily into a realistic ritual which 
they make the justification of their work. The 
artist who has a keen appreciation of visual 
reality is nothing more than a bore if he has 
not the temperament to enjoy what he sees 
and the ability to transmit that enjoyment. 
Fitton obviously enjoys the way things look, 
their colours and textures and shapes. His 
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picture says simply, ‘‘I like this place, I like 
the way the sunlight falls outside the door and 
the colour of the tablecloth inside the shadowed 
room and I want to tell other people how much 
I like it.”’ It is, you may say, a limited aim; 
but when it is done superbly well it becomes 
more than a transcription. It becomes a 
part of the spectator’s life, a very valuable 
part, which gives him confidence in the 
external world and widens his knowledge and 
understanding of it. 

Painting is a two-way job. The spectator 
has his responsibility as well as the painter. 
The people who complain that they can’t 
understand Picasso are shirking their part of 
the job. They wouldn’t expect to understand 
radiology because they had been lined up 
for a mass X-ray. But they expect to under- 
stand the end-result of an even more com- 
plicated process without any more effort than 
they would make over a picture postcard from 
Brighton Pier. The Academy is at the 
moment a place where you can begin under- 
standing painting. The exercises there are 
not very difficult but there is good painting 
to be found on the Burlington House walls if 
you look for it. And there’s nothing at all in 
the place to puzzle you unless it’s the absence 
of the pa’nters who broke the ground in the 
first place. 


Song For Sasha 
by Honor Arundel 


Sparkling hawthorn buds are yours; 
Grass that heals the shell-scarred hills ; 

Blue waves sucking golden shores ; 
Live, courageous daffodils. 


Wrap the sunlight round you, sweet, 
Fill the city streets with light, 

Stones beneath your dancing feet, 
Spires and shops are yours by right. 


Factory hooters bawl with pride; 
Girls pack peaches plump and ripe; 

Theatre doors are opened wide; 
Printers hurry blocks of type; 


Fiddlers tune their eager strings— 
Hear the clarinets and flutes 
Follow as the fiddle sings 
Tunes that tug you by the roots. 


As you dance remember, sweet, 
Sunlit cities spring from grime, 
Poets songs though clear and sweet 
Are made from blood as well as rhyme. 


Underneath your careless tread 
Heroes lie who fought for you, 

And the knowledge in your head 
Bayonets made clean and true. 


Lips that are forever dumb 
Made the songs you sing to-day, 
And the bleak, insistent drum 
Echoes not so far away. 


For each tree and park and street 
Rivers of rich blood were spilt. 

Keep your father’s rifle, sweet, 
Guard a world so hardly built. 
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Mr. Disney at the 


State Department 


THE THREE CABALLEROS. Walt Disney 
(United Artists). 


SONG OF THE PEOPLE. Script by Max 
Munden and Paul Potts (Verity Films). 


Reviewed by Arthur Calder Marshall 


of his ‘‘ good neighbour ” films. The 

first, Saludos Amigos, was the result 
of a trip by the Disney artists and cameramen 
through Latin America, undertaken with the 
good will of the State Department, in the 
belief that trade follows the cartoon. Too long 
and too disjointed, it had nevertheless a 
number of excellent short sequences. It 
proved a financial success, but a diplomatic 
failure. The Latin Americans disliked the 
patronising attitude to their Indian popula- 
tions; and considered that Disney might 
have done a better job of Panamerican pro- 
paganda on the home lot. But undaunted, 
Mr. Disney has had another try. The Three 
Caballeros bears all the evidence of a “ re- 
make,” of emotion recollected in sterility. 

The loose frame of the story is that Donald 
Duck has received a parcel as a birthday 
present from the Latin-American friends. 
Within this parcel are three gifts. The first 
is a projector, a screen and a film about rare 
birds. This film contains the story of the 
Penguin who couldn’t keep warm at the 
South Pole and sailed in an ice-boat to the 
Galapagos Islands. It is Disney at his best, 
wry, humorous and fantastic; seven hundred 
feet of pure joy. The remainder of the film 
on birds has moment of imagination and 
beauty, flashes of brilliance which end drearily 
with Donald in a maze of celluloid. 

The two other gifts are respectively from 
Brazil and Mexico, chosen in order to appeal 
to Portuguese and Spanish speaking Latin- 
Americans. Joe Carioca is the Brazilian 
compere, a survival from Saludos Amigos; and 
Mexico is represented by Panchito, a new but 
unimpressive creation. 

Both these sections are disappointing; not 
because they are lacking in movement—they 
dart desperately from stunt to stunt; not 
because they are technically incompetent, 
they show a fantastic technical virtuosity; 
but because there is no unity or development 
of theme. 

The only attempt at unity of theme is the 
development of Donald Duck’s character into 
that of a Harpo Marx, who cannot play the 
harp. Girl-crazy in the crudest way, Donald, 
the unfortunate symbol of the North-American 
abroad, pursues every woman in sight. There 
is something quite literally bestial about this 
‘““wolf in duck’s clothing” trying to kiss 
actual human singers and dancers, and chasing 
Mack Sennett bathing beauties transported 
from Malibu beach to Acapulco Bay. 

Glorious technicolour gives us singing and 
dancing; in the place of Carmen, Aurora 
Miranda, prettier, but or perhaps because, 
only single jointed. Fitzpatrick gives us the 
short on Lake Patzcuaro which we saw last 
year, with the boredom of his voice sup- 


M‘* DISNEY HAS NOW ISSUED THE SECOND 


- planted by the superimposition of the three 


repulsive birds travelling on a magic serape. 

The art boys bring out their sketches on the 
‘* posadas’’ which the Mexicans sing at 
Christmas time. We can appreciate why they 
were not included in Saludos Amigos. 

The abstractionists, who never went on the: 
trip, develop a lovely sequence on a Picasso. 
guitar theme; and a number of others for: 
whom they have lesser masters. 

Through this labyrinth, the only thread is 
the loud, long-spun frustration of the lecherous. 
duck, who is Disney’s symbol of the descend- 
ants of George Washington abroad. Donald 
appalled me, as much as the Venetians of 
California, chewing and drinking near-beer 
and putting coins in slot machines: the terror 
of the slaves of the machine age. 

The audience was 75 per cent. American. 
I expected a near-riot. But they liked the 
picture, as I imagine the Athenians liked the 
jokes of Aristophanes about Leda and the 
Swan. I can’t help feeling that the average 
Athenian would have preferred Pericles’s 
definition of the Athenian genius (in his 
funeral oration) rather than to have himself 
presented to the Spartans and the Persians 
as a god masquerading in swan’s plumage. 

Mr. Disney should leave diplomacy to the 
diplomats. Without his help, they can make: 
enough gaffes for our time. 


A Curious Hybrid 


Song of the People was made for the C.W.S. 
by Verity Films. Running half an hour, it is 
‘“an’ attempt to tell poetically the working 
class history of Britain in ballad form, with 
words, music and picture.” 

Politically, it is good straight stuff, with 
two minor reservations. Firstly, though it 
recognises the continuity of struggle through 
the ages, despite defeats and suppression of 
movements, it does not realise that even in 
defeats victory has very often been won a 
few years later, and the struggle continues on 
another level. Secondly, it makes the mistake 
of attacking individuals in order to build up: 
the anonymous mass; the greatness of a 
statesman or an artist resides in his identifica- 
tion with, not his difference from, other 
people. He is greater, because within himself 
he is not one, but many. 

As film, however, Song of the People is a 
curious hybrid. One can see its putative 
parentage. ‘‘ Documentary, felt the producer, 
is dull, too factual to represent the idea of 
progressive co-operation. I want the sort of 
feeling . . . well, like in Ballad for Americans ... 
a working class up-to-date folk song.” 

And so we have a chorale, with music by 
Spoliansky, played by the London Symphony 
Orchestra and sung by the Wardour Choir. 
It is not first-class; but it’s not bad. The 
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The Highland Division’s Farewell to Sicily 


I 


The pipie is dozy, the pipie is fay 


he wullnae come roon for his vino the day. 
The sky owr Messina is antrin an’ grey 
and a’ the bricht chaulmers are eerie. 


Then fare weel ye banks o’ Sicily 
Fare ye weel ye valley and shaw 


There’s nae Jock will mourn the kyles o’ ye. 


Puir bliddy bastards are weary. 


And fare weel ye banks o’ Sicily 
Fare ye weel ye valley and shaw 


There’s nae hame can smoor the wiles 0’ ye 


Puir bliddy bastards are weary. 


Then doon the stair and line the waterside 


Wait your turn, the ferry’s awa. 


Then doon the stair and line the waterside. 
A’ the bricht chaulmers are eerie. 


in the city 


important thing, however, is that it is already 
a complex of words and music, of sound and 
ideas. 

To this is added the visual element, of 
images flashed on a screen, images which 
must contribute a new dimension to the 
work of art, adding a further meaning without 
distracting from the complex of words and 
music. 

This is an entirely new art form, sug- 
gested by Humphrey Jennings’ two pictures, 
Words for Battle and Listen to Britain; but in 
conception, it is much more ambitious, 
because it is not out to produce a purely 
emotional effect by these means. It is attempt- 
ing to present an argument, a complicated 
social story, with the impact of poetry. 

There is a further difficulty in that this is a 
historical argument about men long dead, 
who can only be represented by reconstruc- 
tion (Wigs by Clarkson), drawings and 
contemporary documents, or an abstract 
symbolism. The presentation of the history 
of the British working-class in thirty minutes 
in any form would be a matter of the most 
appalling difficulty; wedding it to a new 
ballad form seems to me at the present time 
an insuperable feat. We have not yet had 
sufficient experience of either of these two 
forms. 

Song of the People is not a good film. It 
would, in my opinion, be improved if the 
visual track were removed and the sound 
track played with the lights up. The sound 
track, again, would be improved, if instead of 
Mr. Michael Golden, a narrator had been 
chosen who was not so sibilant that his 
meaning is obscured by the buzzing of his 
esses. 

What I am not certain is whether this film 
is opening the way to a new composite film 
form or merely disclosing a rather untidy 
cul-de-sac. It is too easy to dismiss a new 
failure as being illegitimate. If you are inter- 
ested in films, it is worth seeing this one not 
only because it is a serious and sincere attempt 
to do something new, but it may in the future 
come to have an importance in the history of 
film development. 


by Hamish Henderson 


II 


The drummie is polished, the drummie is braw, 
he cannae be seen for his webbin ava. 
He’s beezed himsell up for a photo and a’ 
tae leave wi’ his Lola, his dearie. 


Then fare weel ye dives 0’ Sicily 


(fare ye weel ye shieling an’ ha’) 
and fare weel ye byres and bothies 


whaur kind signorinas were cheerie. 


O fare weel ye dives 0’ Sicily 


(fare ye weel ye shieling an’ ha’) 
We'll a’ mind shebeens and bothies 


Whaur Jock made a date wi’ his dearie. 


Then tune the pipes and drub the tenor drum 


(Leave your kit this side o’ the wa’ !) 


Then tune the pipes and drub the tenor drum. 


A’ the bricht chaulmers are eerie. 


NOTES ON LANGUAGE] “‘ pipie”’ is the pipe-major, ‘* drummte”’ the drum-major, ‘‘ beezin” is what the Scottish o.r. says for spit 
and polish, ‘‘ antrin”’ has the sense of strange, ‘* smoor ”” means ‘‘ smother,” ‘* bricht chaulmers”? means ‘‘ bright rooms,” ‘* vino”? 
is an Italian institution. The tune of the ballad became quite popular with Florentine partisans who heard it from Highland troops 
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seem to be something to be said about 

these books of verse which will illustrate 
(without too much stretching) the old but 
ever-present problem of Form versus Content. 
Contemporary criticism shows various degrees 
of unwillingness to face the implications of 
contemporary writing in its evident link-up 
with the contemporary scene. So we find a 
strange contradiction in recent issues of the 
Penguin New Writing, whose samples of 
creative writing are nearly all about the 
physical details of working-class life, while its 
critical pages continue to peg away at cerebral 
or intuitive or merely academic criticism. 
This divorce between precept and practice is 
probably due to the understandable shying-off 
of many critics from the excesses and distor- 
tions of ‘‘ Proletcult,’ from the conviction 
that nothing more need be demanded of a 
writer than the good old Mass Content in 
fiction and continual references to the New 
Dawn in poetry. But there is a genuine 


[ SPITE OF THEIR DIVERSITY, THERE DOES 


aesthetic crisis here which will hold up the 
healthy development of literature if we 
continue to sidestep it. 

We all know that Content should dictate 
Form: every student is taught the disasters 
that follow the isolation of Form. The final 
negation of content is, in painting, Malenkov’s 
famous blank canvas; in poetry, the dadaists; 
in music, perhaps, Schénberg’s Five Orchestral 
Pieces. The productions of serious and gifted 
artists in the last thirty years will amaze the 
schoolboys of a more stable society, a society 
with a future: the academic and precise 
painting of nightmares, the laborious unread- 
ability of Finnegan’s Wake. They will not 
hesitate to relate this to the surrounding chaos 
of the world: so why should we? Form versus 
Content is the Artist versus Society in other 
terms: Poetry and Politics; the Social Back- 
ground and the Superstructure. Content 
should indeed dictate Form: but content is 
primary. The quality of a work of art is 
determined by its material: and no amount 
of ‘‘ writing ”’ will make shoddy material into 
anything but shoddy poetry or prose. In a 
period where all prospects of merely keeping 
alive depend on progressive victories, depend 
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in fact, on the implementing of Yalta, we 
cannot too often re-state that the kind of 
writing which ignores or denies this is neces- 
sarily bad writing at the present. I would put 
forward the following assertions, in the 
expectation, and, indeed, the hope that they 
will provoke discussion: 

]. Good material, socially valid material, 
does not, unfortunately, of itself make good 
writing. The critical aesthetic question is: 
what does? We think we can recognise good 
writing, but can we say what it is ? 

2. Socially invalid material, however, 
necessarily makes bad writing at the present; 
and whether the poet likes it or not, he 7s in 
the present. 

A case in point is Mr. Rostrevor Hamilton. 
Mr. Hamilton has been writing verse for 
His first volume, Escape and 
Fantasy (1918) sets the keynote of his work in 
its title. The Fortnightly Review commends him 
on the dust-cover of the present volume as an 
anti-cliquist; surely the most cliqucy of all 
poetry cliques is the anti-clique clique. The 
first half of the book runs to type; the sub- 
jects are perennial and they appear in the 
same stale costumes; yea, lotus, Elysium, 
smooth-clipped lawn, tremulous, sea-wrack, 
verbs in -éd, England still undying, sick 
generations, Thee and Thou. The ideas are 
as worn out as the vocabulary, and the whole 
volume reminds me of the disappointment felt 
at sixteen on First Looking into Methuen’s 
Anthology. Mr. Hamilton has. reached the 
Parnassian heights of the little square inset of 
the book page of the respectable Sunday 
newspapers; he goes in for that particular 
kind of pastiche. The poems are neat, ‘‘ care- 
fully wrought”? I think is the expression, 
ending always on a fruity dying fall. They do 
not once strike a spark and are as pulpy as 
the pulpy paper on which they are printed. 

Mr. Hamilton would never have deserved 
more than silence if his volume had stopped 
after the epigrams. But unfortunately he 
fancies himself as a satirist; and in the long 
excerpts from ‘‘ John Lord, Satirist,’ we see 
the other side of the picture, what lies behind 
the vines and the raptures. He attacks with a 
splenetic violence every attempt that has been 
made to improve matters, to push reluctant 
history a little forward; there is senile and 
laboured invective against Eliot and the New 
Country poets for writing about urban scenery 
and society, against Bertrand Russell for 
suggesting that the Victorian family was not 
the perfect human organism, against Siegfried 
Sassoon for saying that our generals in the 
Great War were not always above criticism; 
he praises the White Man with his Burden, 
and General Dyer’s firing on the crowd at 
Amritsar. No amount of technique could 
make an epic out of a panegyric to the life of 
Himmler or an attack on the Factory Acts; 
and when the “‘traditionalist,’ as Mr. 
Hamilton is obviously proud to be called, 
adopts the politics of a Tory Die-hard, no 
amount of decoration or parallels from the 
Greek or wisecracks can make his writing 
other than shoddy. : 

Paul Potts’ two volumes illustrate the first 
assertion I made, and show that the problem 
is not so simple. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Potts’ motives are good. He writes about the 
Masses, and even has a photograph of some 
of them on the cover of his Ballad for Britain. 
He is obviously anxious—witness his many 
prefaces—to get into the tradition of Walt 
Whitman, Lincoln, John Ball, Mayakovsky; 
and this is certainly a laudable ambition, in 
these days when people are so evidently our 
finest capital. But something goes wrong in the 
process. The Ballad for Britain has a certain 
genuine pulse and movement: 

But we will try to leave 

For ever in your ears 


The noise that men make 

When they break their chats. 

Jack Lindsay compares this poem to Ballad 
for Americans, but it seems to me to fall a long 
way short of that, particularly in control and 
use of current idiom. But Jnstead of a Sonnet 
shows Mr. Potts at his weakest. There is 
certainly magnificent material—but. it is 
seldom or never transmuted into poetry. I 
suspect—though I can read no Russian— 
that Mayakovsky was a technician of great 
ability: Mr. Potts obviously thinks that 
technique is a bit bourgeois, and has borrowed 
from Mayakovsky all his mannerisms but none 
of his power. The ‘‘ bum ”’ tradition in left- 
wing verse ought surely by now to be played 
out: it is itself a kind of revolutionary defeat- 
ism, utterly inappropriate to 1945, and 
equivalent to the beard-and-sandals of the 
nineties and the beer-dog-and-pipe of the 
Georgians. Mr. Potts wants to sink himself in 
the Masses, but he obtrudes painfully; he 
insists on informing us that he is a bum, ts 
unwashed, has been in prisen, has ‘‘ holes in 
his sox ’’ (yes, sic). He tells us thirteen times 
in 45 pages that he is a poet, which begs the 
question anyway and is an offensive mannerism. 
in anyone after Keats. In much of this 
volume he rushes round the world, in the 
laudable wish to show us the world as a unity: 
Chicago, Budapest, South Kensington, 
Guatemala, China; he is not parochial, but 
he can’t escape from Paul Potts. His poems 
(he can’t stop assuring us that they are poems) 
have little more rhythm than a lawn-mower; 
they click away in their short lines, enfant 
terrible fragments, bits of ideas, with Mr. 
Potts posturing between the lines alternately 
as bum and Inheritor of All that is Best in the 
Past. Mr. Potts occasionally derives a wave 
of warmth from the honesty of the people he 
is writing about; at his worst he assures us 
that his poems are Niagara on a piece of 
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paper and if only people had taken action on 
it Burns would have been the Young Pretender, 
Yeats the President of Eire, and 
Paul Potts, he would have been a king. 
You don’t become a poet of the masses by 
bellowing that you are a Poet of the Masses. 

H.D.’s latest volume, Tribute to the Angels, 
describes, according to the jacket, ‘‘ the new 
life springing from the ruins of a city and the 
shattered fragments of a soul.” It was written 
between May 17th and May 3lst, 1944. H.D. 
was one of the leaders of the school of Imagist 
poets, and achieved a certain hard brilliance 
an some of her early work which was refreshing 
after the sickly generalisations of the fashion- 
able verse of the time. This, however, is one 
Jong apocalyptic poem divided into sections. 
It is astonishingly diffuse, and yet presents a 
sort of argument, and the fragmentary type 
of verse which the imagists always wrote in 
protest against diffuseness is very ill-adapted 
to sustain this drawn-out argument. The 
result is a series of separate pictures, some of 
them visually effective, but irritatingly vague 
in the mass. It may be true that some import- 
‘ant ideas are normally just outside the scope 
‘of our ordinary vision; but surely it is the 
poet’s job to bring them momentarily into 
focus, and this H.D. signally fails to do. It 
would perhaps be unkind to suggest that this 
poem, written after the spite raids on London 
thad finished, and before the flying bombs 
began, was a little sanguine about “‘ the 
apocalyptic conquest of death by death.” 
Certainly H.D. was happier with her hard 
little cameos than in this rarefied atmosphere 
-of fuzzy mysticism, which no angels or saints 
‘seem to be able to bring alive. 

Hugh MacDiarmid has an important 
reputation as a Scots poet. He combines 
strangely the theories of Scots nationalism 
~ -with those of communism; and his reputation 
ain England would be greater if it were not 
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that he writes mainly in Scots dialect; for 
which he puts up a strong case. But Mr. 
MacDiarmid, in spite of his Scottish national- 
ism, is no parish-pump poet; he adapts very 
effectively from Rilke into standard English, 
and into dialect from Blok, and shows extra- 
ordinary virtuosity in his memorial poem to 
Doughty and in most of the non-dialect 
poems reprinted from his 1933 volume. The 
First Hymn to Lenin is justly celebrated and 
here the difficulty of the dialect is far less 
obtrusive. In spite of not fully understanding 
them, I feel an authenticity and uniqueness in 
such dialect pieces as ‘‘ Tarras,” ‘‘ Love,” 
“Harry Semen,” ‘‘ Water Music,” and the 
remarkable ‘‘ OQ Wha’s been here before me, 
Lass.”” Mr. MacDiarmid should be persuaded 
to use his great understanding of genuinely 
revolutionary poetry to help some of our 
younger English poets. ‘‘ The Seaniless 
Garment,” which is that most tricky of all 
things, a revolutionary poem in dialogue, is 
an object-lesson both to people who write in 
the early Auden manner (Brothers, who when 
ihe Sirens roar), and to the school of Paul Potts. 

Harry Brown is mainly known here as the 
American writer of that impressive short novel 
A Walk in the Sun. The present collection is 
the first of his verse to appear in England. 
Mr. Brown is not noticeably ‘‘ revolutionary ”’ 
in his technique; he is not frightened of 
sonnets or rhymes or rhythms. The ‘“ social 
content ’? nowhere obtrudes in his work. He 
is not in any way an “‘ist”’ or an ‘‘ite.”? He 
has no pronounced mannerisms. Yet he puts 
up a convincing case to be considered the 
best of this batch, and a poet who will have 
to be reckoned with seriously. 

He seems to have absorbed the bulk of 
modern poetry without making his own 
poems into mere montages. His debt to 
Auden is evident, but he escapes easily Auden’s 
posturing and his schoolboy images. Dylan 
Thomas, George Barker, Day Lewis, Yeats, 
all the trends can be seen in his work; but he 
never borrows vocabulary or mannerisms; 
the most he takes is what might be called a 
slant. His love poems are not unlike the best 
in Louis MacNeice’s Autumn Journal, but, it 
seems to me, less laboured, rounder and 
smoother. The war poems are as moving as 
his novel and not unlike it in tone; and being 
blessed with a versatility of form and an 
Audenesque gift of tongues, he can write 
with equal ease parodies, horror poems, joke 
poems, ballads, odes. It is not possible to do 
justice in a review of this length to such varied 
contents; but ‘‘ Love Song,” ‘‘ Questions to 
be Put to a Biographer,”’ ‘‘ Disembarkation 
of the Hero,’ and ‘*‘ Murderer, Murderee ”’ 
might be recommended as an illustration of 
his range. 

What strikes me above all in Mr. Brown 
is that he never postures, never droops, is 
never mannered or slick or obscure. The 
clarity of his poems comes largely from a 
mastery of technique; but it is also due to the 
genuine and precise feelings he has about 
contemporary life and his personal affairs. 
The soldiers on the draft, the girl Ursula, the 
travel film, the fashionable lady, Bunker Hill 
—all these have genuinely moved him, and 
because he is also a fine writer he makes fine 
poems. This is clearly not due solely to his 
social reactions, though these are uniformly 
sensitive and intelligent. He is an exciting 
poet because he integrates the permanent 
human factors with the temporary or the 
contemporary or the local. None of these 
poems could have been written in another 
century: in that sense they are the best kind 
of modern poetry, by a poet who sees the 
tragedy of the continual negation of these 
permanent qualities in human beings, and 
hopes and - believes that something can be 
done about it. 


- JUBILO 


EWART MILNE 


Ewart Milne’s poetry has been known and 
discussed in Ireland since 1937. He has 
won for himself ‘“‘a_ special 
among the younger Irish poets.” (See 
Life and Letters To-day, March, 1942.) 
The present volume should make him 
justly admired and discussed in wider 
literary circles than those of Dublin. 
Medium 8v0 6/— net 
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THE WEST 


SOVIET WAR POEMS 


selected and translated by 
ALAN MORAY WILLIAMS 
and 

VIVIAN DE SOLA PINTO 
The translators have been faithful to the 
metre as well as to the sense of the original 
and their collection will give English 
people a very fair idea of the nature and 
quality of contemporary Russian poetry, 
5/— net 
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Showing France’s great contribution 
to European democratic thought and 


action. 
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| A seething indictment of the Axis 
criminals 


| George 


CREEL 


| WAR CRIMINALS 
AND PUNISHMENT 


|! George Creel presents astonishing facts in this 
| lucid, well-documented and revealing book. It 
is as exciting as a crime, mystery and diplomacy 
story rolled into one, yet authoritative enough 
to be a text-book on the subject. Ready apie 


|| Author of ‘‘What to do with 
Germany,’’ *‘Future Germany”’ 


Colonel T. H. 
_MINSHALL o:.0. 


ON DISARMING 
! GERMANY 


|, This book contains a number of specific proposals 
for a solution (the outcome of study by a non- 
party group) collated by a well-known authority 
| on the German problem, author of What To Do 
\| With Germany and other works. Ready Thursday. 


| A clear and forthright statement on 
current affairs 


Colonel Harold 


| MITCHELL me. 


\ INTO PEACE 


Throughout his Parliamentary career Colonel 
‘Mitchell has taken a keen interest in social and 
| industrial questions. With such a background of 
industry and politics he writes with authority on 
current affairs. In this book he states his views 
clearly and forthrightly. Ready May 31st. 7/6 


, New HU™CHINSON Novels 
Author of “hk: ts’” (129th thous.) 
_ Naomi 


JACOB 


i SUSAN CROWTHER 


||, Well known for the versatility of her pen, Naomi 
|| Jacob gives in this novel a deeply penetrating 
study of a woman whose story will be memorable 
to every reader. Ready shortly. 10/6 


Author of ‘‘Which, Then, Be Fool ?’’ 
(6th Imp.) 


| B. Montagu 
SCOTT 


|| A striking new novel by the author of Which, 
|| Then, Be Fool ? of which the Star said: ‘* Powerful, 
| exciting and despite its warm human sympathy 
| at the outset, a biting romance.” Ready Thursday. 
} 
| 
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Big and LittleHearts 


CLIFFS OF FALL by Dan Davin. Nicholson 
and Watson, 8s. 6d. 


THE LOST WEEK-END by Charles Jack- 
son. Bodley Head, 8s. 6d. 


THE BIG HEART by Mulk Raj Anand. 
Hutchinson’s International Authors, Ltd., 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Patrick Rice 


T IS SURELY ONE OF THE SADDEST CONTRA- 
dictions of our present literature that its 
most excellent technicians should acquire 

and improve their skill only at the expense of 
in-turning, involvement and a retreat from 
the general world of other men, while its 
most responsible artists should so feel the 
urgency of their subjects as to neglect their 
techniques. For it is true, at least of recent 
English novels, that the most technically able 
expressions have been of sexual perversion, 
murder or drunkenness, while the most 
immediate and compelling human problems 
have often found their expression through 
clichés, imitation and a general poverty of 
grammar, syntax, vocabulary and image. 
This is not to draw any arbitrary line between 
form and content. In fact, it is precisely 
because form and content are inseparable that 
the contradiction is sad, for a lack of attention 
to the technical problems presented by any 
subject can end in the total perversion of the 
subject itself and will end, at least, in its 
weaker presentation. 

For a first novel, Cliffs of Fall has an astonish- 
ing air of self-assurance, chiefly apparent by 
the wit and freshness of its imagery: ‘‘ Joe 
moved in ideas like Milton in matrimony with 
weighty conviction of rightness; Mark was a 
little more cavalier,” is a fair sample. But 
it is a novel of argument, its characters only 
come to life in their discussions about life; 
and for such a novel the ability to write 
argument as well as, say, Rex Warner did in 
The Professor is required. Dan Davin does not 
possess quite that: his communist’s arguments 
are not communist, his hedonist’s not hedonist, 
and so on. But his characters do talk sense, 
even if not the sense he attributes to them, 
and talk it brilliantly. It is one of those rare 
things for to-day, a book you incline to finish. 
But it has acommoner quality: allits brilliance 
is to present you with a murder, a suicide and 
the rare divided allegiance of a little hero’s 
heart, all its argument is to persuade you that 
for an intellectual there is resolution to 
mental conflict not even in action, only in 
death. 

Want to know about drunks? Know all 
‘su should about dipsomania? Read The 
10st Week-End, then. Read all about it. 
Everything’s here, from the difference in 
weight between rye and vermouth over the 
tonjue, to Sam’s bar and the alcoholics’ 
hospital ward, from pinching the cleaner’s 
money for a bottle to trying to pawn your 
typewriter during Yom Kippur, from the 
hangover that isn’t a hangover to the full 
quart that’s empty, from squeezing every 
bottle in the kitchen for a drop to ah, the 
beautiful, beautiful full tumbler, from being 
ashamed they know your drunk to oh, to hell 
with them, from pheraldehyde to the chi-chi 
male nurse. If you don’t know about dipso- 
mania then read The Lost Week-End. But 
don’t ask me for a better reason. It’s brilliantly 
written ? Yes. 

It is a pleasure indeed to turn to The Big 
Heart, for at least you know that Mulk Raj 
Anand will treat humanity with respect and 
not as a dirty joke. The story is one of Indian 
coppersmiths who smash the machines which 
seem to steal their work away; and it is the 


story of Ananta, the particular coppersmith, 
who sees the folly in this action, knows it Is 
not the machines but the chaotic economic 
order behind them that needs smashing. But 
Ananta sees further than that; he sees that a 
revolution, with its organisations, and the 
order that will follow it can make an age of 
love. ‘‘ There is no talk of money,” he says; 
‘* one must have a big heart.” It is a thunder-_ 
ing good story and one told well, which, if 
there were no other reason, would make it 
the best novel published here for some time. 

But there is, too, an immediacy and general 
application about the book which its Indian 
setting in no way lessens. It is, in fact, the 
Indian setting which makes for the immediacy. 
But in an England where pistons and power- 
drills are still too often considered the anti- 
thesis of beauty, the theme of The Big Heart 
has a jolting relevance, with its insistence on 
the actual existence of machines, with its. 
demand for a philosophy that admits their 
presence, with its repeated phrase: ‘‘ There 
is no talk of money; one must have a big 
heart.”” Anand’s philosophical solution is a 
humanist one. Suggested and formalised in 
the words of the poet at the end, this humanism 
is the focal point of all Ananta’s action through- 
out the book, it is the urgency with which he 
insists that men must work together. 

I would only complain of some of the prose. 
Too often its own meaning is clotted, too 
often the images are lost in verbiage. Only a 
little time ago I read The Barber’s Trade Union, 
Mr. Anand’s collection of lovely, memorable 
stories; and this week, I read again his 
Coolie (now a Penguin) with its fine, sensitive 
writing—both books remarkable to me for 
the precision and accuracy of their expression. 
Mr. Anand has, in those two books and 
others, set his own standards; and by those 
standards the writing in The Big Heart is less 
effective than one might have hoped. 
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It’s easy—the L.D.I. way. Get 
a new interest in life—make 
new friendships—gain confi- 
dence—with our unique Postal 
Dance Lessons. All the modern 
dances taught in the privacy 
of your own home, quickly, 
easily, and at moderate cost. 


Don’t be a social outcast. 


Send 3d. stamps now for 

details to Dept. B.@., 
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Theatre” 


A Family Affair 


PHOENIX. The Skin of Our Teeth, by 
Thornton Wilder. 


ST. JAMES’S. The Wind of Heaven, by 
Emlyn Williams. 


Reviewed by Erte Capon 


HE MOST INTERESTING PRODUCTION OF 
T the month has been Thornton Wilder’s 

new play. There are plenty of tricks in it, 
from a band opening with William Tell—I 
never got the point of this—to a leading actress 
having an argument with the Stage Manager. 
Yet the play has a serious theme, a very 
serious theme, that of humanity struggling for 
survival. You can be very entertained or very 
irritated, depending on whether or not you 
like the Helzapoppin touch, but you can also 
be not infrequently moved. 

Personally, I experienced all three reactions 
in the course of the evening, though my 
irritation was less at the tricks, which seemed 
to come off mostly, than at the elusive quality 
of the play. Lines and certain moments stood 
out and one went away remembering them, 
but as a whole it wasn’t so easy to be certain. 
The play is billed as ‘‘A History of the 
Human Race in Comic Strip,” yet it seemed 
to be much more about the Human Family. 
There was Mr. Antrobus, his wife, and the 
‘son and daughter; also there was Sabina, 
sometimes the maid but always the temptress. 
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THUNDERLAND” 
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Produced by BERNARD SARRON 


Every Thursday, Friday, Saturday and 
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THE GOVERNMENT 
INSPECTOR 


by GOGOL 
New English version by Guy McCrone 


These five struggled against ice-ages, floods 
and wars, and typified in so doing the human 
struggle, in the course of which they behaved 
to each other in a way that the author clearly 
implies is fixed and unchanging and will go 
on always being the same. This seems pro- 
foundly unhistorical, because this sort of 
family is very much a product of Western 
civilisation and has by no means been ever 
synonymous with the human race. Within 
these limits, however, the observation is 
excellent and there are some very shrewd 
lines. It’s the cosmic touch that seems a little 
doubtful. 

This is also a very American family and 
this is a very American play. It transports 
well enough to be abundantly worth putting 
on over here, yet a good deal of the satire 
must have been lost, particularly in the 
second act with its Convention setting. Apart 
from acting as a seasoning to the main dish, 
this running vein of satire often at the 
audience’s expense (hence the need of an 
American audience) did help to lighten the 
play and sometimes to cover up the donnish- 
ness that is never very far away. Yet the 
author is so technically sure that the greater 
part of the laughs remain, though the quality 
of them may have suffered. 

For this production chief credit must go to 
Laurence Olivier for his direction. I wish he 
had made the climaxes of the first two acts 
more moving, but very great praise is due for 
his inventiveness and understanding. It could 
have been no easy job to weld such a large 
cast into such an admirable team. Then there 
was Vivien Leigh, who gave a most remark- 
able performance that should lay for ever 
doubts that were not inconsiderable, of her 
ability as a stage actress. Good performances 
also came from Cecil Parker and Joan Young; 
and Terry Morgan made the scene with his 
father in the last act one of the high spots 
of the evening. 

Roger Furse, who did the settings, seemed 


Dalou: A Correction 


R. KLINGENDER’S ARTICLE, ‘‘ DALOU’S 
Communard Sentry,’? does a service 
in calling attention to one of the best 

sculptors to have worked in England in 
modern times. But, in stating that one of the 
figures in Dalous’ Fraternity was “‘ inspired by 
Roubillac’s relief on the Monument in the 
City of London,” Dr. Klingender makes an 
unfortunate slip. The relief on the Monument 
was in fact by Caius Gabriel Cibber, the 
Danish sculptor whose most celebrated work 
was the figures of Raving and Melancholy 
Madness for the gates of Bedlam, and it dates 
from 1673-75 (more than half a century 
before Roubillac came to England). There is, 
by the way, a fine work by Dalou not far 
from the Monument, namely, the Maternity 
group behind the Royal Exchange. It is in 
his quieter style, and Roger Fry once des- 
cribed it as ‘‘ London’s one really good, I 
might almost say first-rate, statue.” Fry 
was thinking of open-air statues in public 
places, and it would be difficult to confute 
his judgment. Political causes and the peculiar 
structure of English society have resulted in 
the employment of most of the best sculptural 
talent in this country on private commissions, 
and church monuments in particular. 


Marcus Whiffen. 
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NO MEDALS 


by ESTHER McCRACKEN 


RICHARD BIRD 


hiss a lot of opportunities, particularly in 
the second act. The third dimension still 
scems to come as an afterthought to this sort 
of designer, and though this may not matter in 
most plays it becomes serious in a_three- 
dimensional affair like The Skin of Our Teeth. 
Final credit must go to Tennant Plays, 
Ltd., and C.E.M.A. for putting on such a 
play. For even with Miss Leigh’s reputation, 
it clearly required a certain altruism before 
London and many provincial towns could 
have had the opportunity of seeing what is 
surely a more distinguished example of 
American drama than the steady procession 
of Broadway best-sellers which we have been 
shown in the last few years. 


HE WIND OF HEAVEN SETS OUT TO BE, IF 
"Tnee poetry, at least poetic, in places. 

There are long, descriptive speeches for 
instance, and a plentiful use of symbolism. 
Yet it all seems rather too carefully constructed 
to come off. The theme is a religious one, that 
of the Messiah returning to a Welsh village 
shortly after the Crimean War, and it is 
clearly designed to evoke strong religious 
response in the audience. There are some 
fine moments in it; for instance, Mr. Lomas’s 
astonishing first entrance and a great deal of 
Megs Jenkins—but the further it departs from 
these Welsh villagers, the more dangerously 
it veers towards sentimentality. 
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by Harry Pollitt 
1/- 
1. What common interest 
in the postwar period 


will make National 
Unity possible ? 


2. Is a peaceful transition 
to Socialism possible ? 


3. Is planned Capitalism 
possible and under 
what conditions ? 


‘These are some of the funda- 
mental questions answered 
by Harry Pollitt in his new 
record selling book. Secure 
a copy by sending 1/2 right 
away. (Post paid.) 
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VINETA, by Jura Soyfer (Young Austria 
Players: 132 Westbourne Terrace, London). 


Reviewed by Ann Lindsay 
URA SOYFER DIED IN A NAZI CONCENTRATION 
|| camp before he was thirty. He had won 
the privilege of working in the camp 
hospital, where he contracted typhus and 
died while his release papers were being 
completed—pressure had been brought from 
friends in England to get him out. Throughout 
his short life he was working to organise the 
people of Vienna and to write for and about 
those people. His plays were performed in 
the tiny Cabaret Theatres to audiences of 
under fifty people. These Theatres were the 
only ones which could evade the rigid censor- 
ship, using a tradition of critical symbolism 
that went back to the days of Metternich. 

And so we find Vineta (The City under the 
Sea), a play in twelve scenes lasting just over 
an hour, to be full of fantastic characters in a 
realistic framework. Johnny, the old deepsea 
diver, starts telling his tale for the 150th time, 
but the others won’t listen. Fortunately the 
audience is interested, so back we go with 
Johnny into his undersea experience among 
the strange folk who seem quite ordinary but 
couldn’t answer any questions and didn’t 
know why they were buying and selling, 
marrying, waiting for ships that had gone 
yesterday. There were strange set answers to 
everything or the dim terrifying statement, 
‘TI can’t remember.” Even Johnny is 
bewildered at the end of his questioning by the 
Civil Servant. . . . ‘‘ Why do you want to 
work?” ‘* To live.” ‘‘ Why do you want to 
live ?”’ But he does realise in the end that he 
wants to live and that to live he must fight this 
deadening force which has killed the living 
relation between man and man. The night- 
mare struggle ends with his wild effort to tell 
the story again to the people around him on 
the earth to which he has come back, and to 
make them understand what is at stake. 

The symbolism was direct, forceful, clear 
in its political implications and yet (as John 
Lehmann pointed out) going far beyond the 
topical point. 

The stage on which the play was acted was 
tiny enough (about ten feet wide by eight 
deep) to give all the intimacy of its original 
production. Simple curtains, a bench, a 
chair or two, ingenious lighting, good cos- 
tumes and superb masks. What more was 
needed? What was most striking was the 
fullness of feeling which the very young cast 
conveyed. Otto Tausig, who looked under 
twenty, played Johnny from the age of 25 to 
75 and convinced us, not because his technique 
was perfect, but because he was able to get 
outside himself and wasn’t afraid of the larger 
meanings. The result was, throughout, a rich 
poetic feeling which is all too sadly lacking in 
performances, amateur or professional, in 
iingland. That was why the production was 
a eae ay and had a great deal to teach us 
vere. 

The masked inhabitants gave the same 
understanding to their parts; and some- 
thing happened which was a curious tribute 
to the acting and the brilliant design of the 
masks. These, set and immoveable, changed 
with the changes in the characters. The 
change was particularly noticeable in the girl 
who almost remembers what it is to love and 
then fades back into a doll of forgetfulness, 
and the civil servant, who wavered between 
leer and terror. 

John Lehmann, who knew Soyfer well, 
gave a speech in which he emphasised the rare 
and vivid quality of his personality, and 
described the important novel on the Viennese 
uprising of 1934 which Soyfer had been 
working on for years and which has almost all 
been scattered to the winds. 
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A certificate hangs in the shop of your 


chemist. It shows that he is a Member of 
the Pharmaceutical Society and is awarded 
only after a long apprenticeship and the 
passing of rigid examinations. . It is 
evidence of his wide knowledge of dis- 
pensing, chemistry, botany, poisons and 
many other subjects connected with 
modern pharmacy. 


The chemist is a vital part of the country’s 
health organisation. His skill and know- 
ledge are at your disposal and justify your 
confidence. 
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